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TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 4. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sense that they take into account new knowledge in 
the physical and social sciences, open in the sense that 
they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current’s sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


Our readers will find material on the Cuban disaster under 
various headings including one (page 17) which rounds up specific 
ideas about what to do next. Mainly we have tried, as usual, to 
isolate the frontier problems the event seems to raise, or re-raise, 
and to seek material illuminating these problems. 

There is the old and always new problem of ends and means. 
Should—and can—a free society fight tyranny with methods that 
are typical of tyrants? This has been a question of particular 
urgency since the beginning of the struggle against worldwide 
Communist totalitarianism. 

There is the old new question, partly moral and partly legal, of 
whether the United States should ‘‘intervene’”’ in the internal affairs 
of foreign nations. The contraction of the world obviously requires 
a complete and continued rethinking of this problem. The answers 
will apply not just to Cuba, but also to the entire Caribbean area, to 
South Asia, indeed to our relations not alone with this world (see 
The Control of Space, page 38). 

Another problem that keeps roaming the frontier is the matter 
of how much the people should know about foreign affairs and 
how much their opinions should count in decisions reached. 

Does the Cuban challenge justify a change in the old attitudes? 
All these questions have to do with Making Democracy Work and 
it is under this heading that we deal with them beginning on page 6. 

The President himself has raised questions about the role of 
the press in times of national peril. (See page 14.) 

Since the President has invited the press to consider this matter, 
we will take an editorial position, our first. We take the question 
to be: When the national interest is imperiled, what, if anything, 
should the government try to withhold from the press, i.e., from 
the people? With respect to political information and political deci- 
sions, Our answer is unequivocal: Nothing may be withheld—by 
any agency of government, including the CIA. The national interest 
is necessarily a vague concept, but it is meaningless, indeed non- 
existent in a free society if it is not the consensus of political 
thinking. Thus the people must be heard, and therefore fully in- 
formed, on such questions as whether the nation should support 
exile incursions into foreign lands and, if so, which exiles should 
be supported. 

Once the national interest is thus determined, the withholding 
of technical and tactical data may become justified. On this there 
cannot be universally applicable rules. Safety and freedom would 
seem to be best served by maintaining the traditional situation of 
tension between government officials who try to withhold informa- 
tion and reporters who cannot be stopped from seeking it. 

SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


Murray Kempton 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


In April, Cuban exiles tried unsuccessfully to establish a beachhead and stir 
an anti-Castro revolt in Cuba. The controlling role of the United States 
Government in this attempt raised questions that are fundamental in a free 
society: What methods are acceptable? Is intervention justified? What can 
be kept from the people? 


MUST WE FIGHT FIRE WITH FIRE? 


“Strong arguments can be advanced against the whole concept of a free 
society attempting to engage in such techniques of political warfare as 
engineering coups and financing revolutions. Apart from the question of 
principle, arising from the conflict of such activities without treaty obliga- 
tions, the U.N. charter, and the ideal of self-determination, cloak-and- 
dagger work of this sort seldom pays off in the long run. Bought govern- 
ments have a way of not staying bought. Engineered revolts usually do not 
get to the heart of the conditions that make them possible. 

“Subversion, in short, is not in character with our type of society. Even 
if in some cases its practice can be justified, there are abundant reasons 
why the assignment should never be given to an agency engaged in 
espionage. Spies are the least reliable of policy-makers, and the people 
they deal with—namely, other spies—are the least reliable of allies in 
meddling with other nations’ affairs. The CIA has a built-in tendency to 
ally itself with the most reactionary and the least popular elements around 
the world—and America has wound up on the losing side far too often.” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 5, 1961) 


Mr. Kempton is a columnist for the New York Post. 


“The CIA has a theory that, because Communists lie, Americans should 
lie. Nothing shows more clearly the fantasy which the CIA thinks is reality. 
One great weakness of the Communists is that a great part of the world 
knows that they lie as a matter of policy and that only fools believe them. 
Only the CIA would mistake this weakness for a strength. . . . My country 
. » . remains, I think, unique among all the nations because lying before 
the world is not conduct natural to its leaders. 

“We were caught lying about the U-2, and no detached observer really 
believes that we told the truth about the size of our intervention in Cuba. 
These two acts of realism have had enormously damaging consequences to 
our world position. 

“The Cuban experiment, having failed, is now, of course, subject to the 
harsh judgment of those realists to whom last weekend it seemed so 
promising. To these people a blunder is worse than a crime. But, for a 
nation with our tradition, a crime is worse than a blunder. 

“The CIA shapes up as a staggeringly incompetent organization. Could 
it be possible that one great reason for this incompetence is that it is an 
immoral organization, and that immorality in international affairs is not a 
skill to which this country brings much experience? It is immoral to purchase 
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Marguerite Higgins 


Walter Lippmann 


Roy Roberts 


Max Lerner 


wars, it is immoral to deny that you have purchased them, it is immoral 
to skulk and spy. It is peculiarly immoral to do these things in the name 
of a higher morality.” (New York Post, Apr. 21, 1961) 


A former war correspondent, Miss Higgins is a writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


“The quelling of the anti-Castro ‘invasion’ (if you can attach this label to 
an effort involving less than a thousand men) was a setback—not because 
it was morally wrong, but because it did not succeed. And it was a setback 
to liberty, not just in Cuba but everywhere, because so much of the ‘free 
world’ made it so smugly evident that such old-fashioned concepts are not 
worth fighting for—even when somebody else is doing the fighting.” (New 
York Herald Tribune, Apr. 24, 1961) 


“There are those who believe that in Cuba the attempt to fight fire with 
fire would have succeeded if only the President had been more ruthless 
and had had no scruples about using American forces. I think they are 
wrong. I think that success for the Cuban adventure was impossible. In a 
free society like ours a policy is bound to fail which deliberately violates 
our pledges and our principles, our treaties and our laws. It is not possible 
for a free and open society to organize successfully a spectacular con- 
spiracy. 

“The United States, like every other government, must employ secret 
agents. But the United States cannot successfully conduct large secret con- 
spiracies. It is impossible to keep them secret. It is impossible for everbody 
concerned, beginning with the President himself, to be sufficiently ruthless 
and unscrupulous. The American conscience is a reality. It will make hesi- 
tant and ineffectual, even if it does not prevent, an un-American policy. The 
ultimate reason why the Cuban affair was incompetent is that it was out of 
character, like a cow that tried to fly or a fish that tried to walk. 

“It follows that in the great struggle with communism, we must find 
our strength by developing and applying our own principles, not in aban- 
doning them.” (New York Herald Tribune, May 9, 1961) 


Mr. Roberts is editor of the Kansas City Star. 


“It becomes more apparent every day that we are going to have to 
get down into the gutter and fight the Communists with their own sub- 
versive tactics. In this para-military phase of cold war, the United States 
has been a sitting pigeon for the Reds. The nation has been on the de- 
fensive, constantly. And nations don’t win wars, hot or cold, on the de- 
fensive. 

“Obviously, if the United States is to undertake this type of operation 
it must do so without retreating from its humanitarian principles of justice 
and freedom. On those principles, this nation would like to see the world 
build. The Communists pay only lip-service to them, at most. They are not 
bound by the rules of decent conduct and high motivation that bind a 
democracy. Democracy must find ways to overcome its operational handi- 
cap.” (“Democracy under the Guns of Cold War,” Kansas City Star, May 
7, 1961) 


Mr. Lerner is an educator and social commentator. 


“Much nonsense has been uttered by Castro sympathizers among Amer- 
ican intellectuals, who echo the Communist charges of an American im- 
perialist plot to intervene in Cuba. But the fact is that the anti-Castro 
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Ed Fisher 


movement is following the pattern of revolutionary nationalist liberation 
movements which these same intellectuals have in the past always sup- 
ported. Why should they not support this one? 

“What is sauce for the Communist goose ought to be sauce for the anti- 
Communist gander. The Russians have for decades followed the tactic, not 
of using Russian soldiers to win power in a hostile country, but of backing 
up movements of native nationalist liberation. This is how world com- 
munism has largely grown. Now the tables are being tuned. An Ameri- 
can government has learned from the Russians the secret of backing a 
native Cuban movement of nationalist liberation, not with American 
soldiers but with moral and substantive support. 

“Those who indict this American support will do well to ask themselves 
how they reconcile it with their earlier positions on the pro-communism 
revolutions in Korea, Vietnam, Laos—and, in fact, in the case of the 
Castro revolution against the Batista dictatorship. Castro has taken Batista’s 
place and has imposed a far tighter dictatorship than Batista ever had, and 
a violently anti-American dictatorship in the bargain. The anti-Castro forces 
have as much legal and moral right for their landings now in Cuba as 
Castro himself had in the case of his own landings.” (New York Post, 
Apr. 18, 1961) 

“There is no suicide imperative which comes built-in with the process 
of democracy. Some of those who bitterly attacked President Kennedy for 
having given aid to the anti-Castro invasion are now attacking him for 
having failed in it. He has compounded their bitterness by doing badly 
what they felt he should never have done at all. Thus they have the luxury 
of being moralist and cynical at the same time. 

“One must remind them that what is worth doing is worth doing even 
badly. The miscarriage of the invasion attempt is bad, and America will 
suffer for it grievously in loss of prestige, especially coming so soon after 
the Russian man-in-space triumph. But if we are to think responsibly, we 
must separate faults of planning and execution from the basic question of 
the wrongness or rightness of the policy that was badly executed. 

“President Kennedy has had his hands scorched by failure in his first 
important venture in the Cuban mess. But . . . it has led him to assert with 
greater clarity his determination to hold back Communist penetration at its 
highest point of spread. 

“Once you stand with the President on this basic position, you have a 
moral right to criticize his ways and means.” (New York Post, Apr. 21, 1961) 
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CAN INTERVENTION BE JUSTIFIED? 


Professor Roche is chairman of the department of politics at Brandeis 
University. 

“In my mind the CIA operation in Cuba was a piece of immoral folly. 
But it was not immoral because it was intervention, but because it was 
folly: The character of the intervention was such as seriously to compromise 
our democratic integrity. The CIA’s addiction to right-wing anti-commu- 
nism put us in a hopeless position in the eyes of our democratic allies while 
providing the Soviet Union with a superb propaganda motif. The operation 
could not have worked out better for the U.S.S.R. had it been executed 
by Soviet agents. 

“Moreover, the new Cuban situation, the result of the CIA’s abortive 
scheme, calls for enormous prudence and self-restraint on the part of the 
United States. At this point, it seems to me that we have to write off our 
liabilities, put logic in irons and realize that if the U.S.S.R. can afford 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and Iran, we can afford a Communist Cuba. 

“In short, a moratorium on Cuba seems to me in order. But this is a 
very different thing from asserting that American intervention in general 
is bad. The liberal, social democratic tradition is one which makes interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of all dictatorships obligatory. It postulates the 
absolute value of certain fundamental principles and combats every attempt 
to destroy them... . 

“We cannot employ a double standard. We must be willing to ‘intervene’ 
in the domestic affairs of all unjust regimes, whether they be dominated 
by Communists, Fascists or nonideological gangsters like Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo. The liberal must assert the same moral position in all areas of 
the world; in the same way that he fights white supremacy in the American 
South, he must combat it in South Africa... . 

“I cannot accept a policy of ‘Hands Off Cuba’ except on prudential 
grounds. We must be prepared to take action of one sort or another to 
help realize our dream of freedom in this unhappy bi-polar world. . . . 
Our allies in vast areas of the world are suffering and dying for our 
common principles. For us, of all people, to write them off to the enemy 
because we dare not joggle the balance of terror would be an act of moral 
cowardice. Such a policy would inexcusably lead to a liberal version of 
‘Fortress America,’ in which we would stand paralyzed and transfixed be- 
cause any action we take in the world might lead to devastation. A similar 
policy of ideological paralysis in the 1930’s contributed to the murder of 
six million Jews and millions of others. 

“Our moral obligation to help our allies must, of course, be tempered 
by counsels of prudence. While we should not allow our obsessional fears 
of annihilation to freeze us in a posture of impotent immobility, we must 
take every possible step to avoid war. The key to the U.S. failure in the 
past eight years was the enshrinement of immobility as our national policy: 
‘Massive retaliation,’ John Foster Dulles’ version of the Maginot Line, 
served as a substitute for any flexible tactics of a limited character. Actuated 
by a profound pessimism about the future of the West, we took refuge 
behind the big bomb. 

“However badly the Cuban expedition may have been botched, it did 
mark an emergence from this chrysalis of pessimism, an effort to introduce 
flexibility into our world policy. President Kennedy is not one to make 
the same mistake twice, nor is he one to panic in a crisis. The Cuban 
affair was a beginning of the effort to compete with the Soviet Union on 
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the level of ideological operations; it failed because th CIA is an in- 
adequate tool of liberal policy. 

“The liberal effort thus should be concentrated on devising appropriate 
and effective means of intervention, not to attacks on the principle of inter- 
vention. There should certainly be no moratorium on criticism of the CIA 
or the President: Kennedy should be encouraged, pressed and harassed 
until this imperium in imperio is brought to heel. To argue that we should 
not ‘rock the boat’ is absurd; unless significant changes are made, it could 
well be the equivalent of “don’t rock the hearse.” 

“To adopt the policy of ‘liberal isolationism’ may provide a tempting 
escape from the perils of commitment, but it is a betrayal of the deepest 
values of liberal civilization. There is really no such thing as ‘noninterven- 
tion’; the very existence of a free society is a form of intervention in the 
internal affairs of dictatorships. In Arrival and Departure Arthur Koestler 
evoked a dream sequence reminiscent of Kafka: A man, brought before 
a judge and jury in his own likeness, claims that he ‘never killed a fly,’ 
and the remorseless prosecution replies, “Yes, and the flies he didn’t kill 
brought pestilence to a province.” 

“For liberals to stand silent and frozen in the face of injustice is to 
reject the obligations of their values; it also is a form of intervention in 
behalf of immobility at a time when we must move. It is our task to help 
formulate and implement a viable liberal policy which will give the ideals 
of freedom and justice a chance to win the day without disaster. Our dreams 
may turn to radioactive ashes, but we must have the ‘nerve of failure,’ the 
dedication to try, even though we have no guarantee of success or survival. 
To flee from all risk is to elect moral bankruptcy.” (“Confessions of an 
Interventionist,” The New Leader, May 15, 1961) 


Dr. de Madariaga, a historian, represented the Spanish Republic at the 
League of Nations. 


“Let us first get rid of that American intervention aspect which confuses 
the issue and makes many a mind see red in more ways than one. If our 
conclusion were to be that the Cuban operation was right the fact that it 
was American-helped should be welcome for us; if our conclusion were 
to be that the operation was wrong, American cooperation would be wrong 
also. As for whether it was technically well conceived or not, the issue is 
irrelevant for our purpose. 

“Now for us liberals the basic principle is that public issues must be 
solved by debate and not by force. It follows that we must condemn all 
attempts at solving public issues by force and that we must be prepared 
to use force against such attempts. The final principle therefore would be: 
the use of force in politics is not legitimate except when it aims at counter- 
ing an attempt at the use of force by another party. 

“It follows that the use of force is never licit against a liberal democratic 
regime, i. e., a regime based on public opinion. This outright condemns 
the quarteron of generals, for they rebelled against the Fifth Republic 
which, though born under pressure of force was born precisely to eliminate 
force from the picture. 

“In the light of the same standards, the Cuban attempt of invasion must 
be considered as licit. Castro has destroyed all freedom of public opinion 
and shot or exiled all his opponents. The invaders that failed were not 
the followers of Batista. They were the followers of yesterday’s Castro, 


betrayed by the Castro of today. ... 
“An armed rebellion against the Castro regime in Cuba is therefore licit. 
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And, therefore, an all-out American intervention is licit also. Why is such 
an intervention awkward for all concerned? For a number of unfortunate 
circumstances which must be faced fairly and squarely. 

“There is first the uninformed, hostile or prejudiced opposition of the 
British press. The cause is twofold. A desire to follow its own course and 
so to assert its independence of its powerful ally; and the meek submission 
of many British intellectuals to a leftist snobbism perhaps under the spell 
of Paris. Let us add on the credit side an overstressed sense of fairness 
for all points of view. 

“Then there is the demagogic dead-weight carried by most Spanish- 
American presidents who have had either to rely on Communist votes to 
climb to power or to fear Communist votes in the coming election. Then 
there is the genuine anti-American feeling generated by the uses and 
abuses of American capitalism in Spanish America. 

“The final and most potent cause of American weakness in this Cuban 
episode is the lack of moral authority of the United States due to her 
passivity, indeed her cordiality in the even recent past toward cases of 
suppression of liberty, some of which are as bad if not worse than that of 
Castro. 

“So that the right solution for the problems of Cuba would appear to be 
that the U.S. forget all about the obsolete Monroe Doctrine, and proclaim 
a Kennedy doctrine consisting in a declaration that the American nations 
will not tolerate on the continent any regime which in the opinion of the 
majority of them contravenes any of the three fundamental principles of 
political civilization: government by consent of the governed; free expres- 
sion of opinion; and an independent judiciary. The Spanish-American 
nations would be invited to proclaim this doctrine with the U.S., and in 
virtue of this new doctrine, the U.S. and any other American nation who 
would care to join would oust Castro with clean hands. So that these 
hands remain clean, similar operations would be launched as soon as pos- 
sible to oust every other dictatorship contrary to the principle of freedom 
to which the continent owes its very political existence.” (Washington 
Post, May 7, 1961) 


Senator Dodd [D-Conn.] is a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


“The word ‘intervention’ by itself is intrinsically neither good nor evil. 
Intervention can serve the cause of evil; and it can also serve the cause 
of good and the cause of justice. The entire structure of civilized law is, in 
fact, based on the concept that when an individual engages in wrongdoing 
it is essential, in the interest of moral order, that society intervene against 
him, sometimes to restrain, sometimes to set right, sometimes to punish. . . . 

“The Communists have never apologized for intervening. Indeed, they 
openly use threats of intervention as an instrument of foreign policy... . 

“But it is what Soviet intervention stands for, rather than intervention 
per se, that makes their intervention, whatever form it may take, a crime 
against mankind and against freedom. 

“The installation of a Communist regime in any country, whether by 
revolutionary action, or by stealth, or by military occupation, is a crime 
against humanity for the simple reason that communism is inherently evil.... 

“Some of our critics say that, by our intervention in Cuba, we have 
violated our own principles. Those who make this charge cannot have 
thought very deeply about it. After all, what are our own principles? 

“If this country stands for anything, it stands for freedom. It stands for 
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Pravda’s Observer 


David Wise 


freedom not merely for the American people, but freedom for men and 
nations everywhere. . . . If we had seriously intervened on behalf of the 
Cuban freedom fighters, this, as I see it, would be nothing to apologize for. 
What we should apologize for is the fact that our intervention was nig- 
gardly and halfhearted.” (Congressional Record, Apr. 24, 1961) 


“Observer” is the signature reserved for important comments in the 
Soviet press. 


“Does the United States recognize Cuba’s right to be a sovereign and 
independent country? Or does it recognize such ‘sovereignty’ as exists in 
the American colony of Puerto Rico, where people are jailed for even 
so much as mentioning the word ‘freedom?’ Or does it want Cuba to be a 
second Panama, from which the United States has seized a considerable 
piece of territory, where it behaves as though at home and openly meddles 
with the internal affairs of the country? 

“One thing is clear: The ruling quarters of the United States fear like 
fire lest Cuba, which is building an independent life, become a model for 
the other countries of Latin America. And so, the United States is striving, 
with the hands of American mercenaries and traitors of the Cuban people, 
to deprive the Cubans of their right to decide their own destiny as they 
have earlier deprived the Guatemalan people of this right.” (Pravda, 
Apr. 20, 1961) 


HOW MUCH MUST THE PEOPLE KNOW? 


The White House correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune: 


“To what extent is the democratic process weakened when the United 
States government—as in the case of the Cuban invasion—organizes a 
major foreign policy operation without giving the public advance notice 
and opportunity to debate the issues? . . . 

“The right of the electorate to make its will felt on major policy issues 
at least once in four years was almost meaningless in the case of the Cuban 
paramilitary operation. 

“The Cuban invasion was conceived by the Eisenhower Administration 
and executed by the Kennedy Administration. A great national election 
intervened while all this was going on—but how many who voted on Nov. 
8 anticipated the invasion that took place five months later? 

“True, Cuba became a major issue in the Presidential election campaign, 
but the debate between Mr. Kennedy and the then Vice-President Nixon 
rings suspiciously hollow—on both sides—in the light of recent events. The 
assumption can be made that both men knew more about what was going 
on in the swamps of Florida, Louisiana and Guatemala than they told 
the American public in the great debate over Cuba last fall. 

“Obviously, in a world in which the iron Communist dictatorship based 
in Moscow will not play by the rules, there are increasing pressures upon 
Washington to fight dirty, with cloak, dagger and every other weapon at 
its command. But the counter-question that can be posed is this: If a major 
foreign policy action—carrying with it the risk of war—must be prepared 
in secret, then should it be undertaken at all? 

“And a corollary question being asked is how far down the road a 
democracy can go in emulating the tactics of its enemies before it wakes 
up one morning and finds it is no longer very different from its foe? .. . 
The invasion, and United States involvement in it, came as a surprise to 
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the vast majority of the American public, despite the trickle of stories 
hinting at rebel preparations. . . . 

“One hundred and eighty-five years ago the men who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence explained that ‘to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.’ Perhaps the rebel assault would have had the overwhelming 
advance support of the American people—had they known about it. As 
it is, the invasion of Cuba by forces organized by the United States govern- 
ment was undertaken without the consent of the governed. 

“And this is what lies at the heart of the debate now being heard in 
Washington.” (New York Herald Tribune, May 2, 1961) 


The author of America as a Civilization: 


“There are some matters on which the President has every right to de- 
mand restraint and secrecy on the part of the press. The best instance is the 
one he gave, of the publication of the ‘secret mechanism whereby satellites 
were followed.’ It may be news to tell the readers of this mechanism, but 
it is obviously something the Communist governments are also anxious to 
know. To reveal it is an irresponsible act which diminishes the national 
security without gaining anything thereby for the democratic process. 

“But there are other matters where the line between valid information 
and national security is not nearly so clear. The best instance is the publica- 
tion—first in a Stanford research journal, then in The Nation magazine, 
then in The New York Times—of the fact of an American base in 
Guatemala which was preparing for the invasion of Cuba. 

“One might argue that this gave aid and comfort to the enemy, making 
the invasion attempt itself more difficult and dubious. That may well be so. 
But it is not only the administration officials who have to debate the pros 
and cons of a Cuban invasion. The debate has to be carried on by the 
people as well. And how are the people to carry on such a debate without 
knowing, among other facts, the fact that an invasion base had already 
been prepared? 

“What is the difference between the cases I have given? It is, I suggest, 
the difference between items that can safely be kept secret, because they 
are not crucial for the great debate by the people, and the items which 
must be made available to the people because without them the debate 
would be blind. 

“I suggest that government must take its chances on the publication of 
the second kind of item and the duty of journalism is to make it available 
to the people even at the risk of making the path of government more 
difficult. Otherwise, the administration leaders are bound to make greater 
blunders in their decisions than they would otherwise make since the de- 
cisions would be reached without a general canvassing of the alternatives. 

“This applies not only to the making of decisions but also to the choice 
of the men who are to make them. If the Eisenhower Administration had 
succeeded in keeping secret the crucial items about the decline of America’s 
world position—and it wanted to on the ground of national security—the 
people would not have known enough to make the right Presidential choice, 
and President Kennedy would not today be in the White House. 

“The price of secrecy is a high price when it involves such risks. One 
can see why President Kennedy wants to keep the enemies of democracy 
in darkness. But to do so at the cost of keeping the American people also 
in darkness may well be to pay too high a price.” (New York Post, Apr. 
28, 1961) 
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THEIR DUTY TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Reflecting on the publication of information on the Cuban invasion, both 
before and after it took place, President Kennedy asked the press to consider 
the national interest as well as news values. 


Mr. Reston is a columnist and chief Washington correspondent for 
The New York Times. 


James Reston “President Kennedy is engaged in an underground war all over the world. 
Most of his moves are publicized while his enemies’ moves are concealed. 
The American press has a ‘publish and be damned tradition, highly skeptical 
of government power, especially concealed power, and unlike the British 
press it does not have to worry about a severe libel law or an official 
secrets act. Accordingly, the United States clearly operates this kind of 
dirty-tricks war at a disadvantage, and when things are going badly, as 
they now are, it is easy to get the whole thing out of perspective. 

“The Cuban fiasco illustrates the point. This whole operation was not 
only planned, financed and armed by the Central Intelligence Agency, a 
branch of the Federal Government, but CIA officials imprisoned the Cuban 
refugee leaders during the landings and put out misleading information 
in their name. 

“When the landings started, American reporters in Miami were told that 
this was an ‘invasion’ of around 5,000 men—this for the purpose of creating 
the impression among the Cuban people that they should rise up to support 
a sizable invasion force. 

“When the landing, not of 5,000 but of around 1,000 men, began to 
get in trouble, however, officials here in Washington put out the story— 
this time to minimize the defeat in the minds of the American people— 
that there was no ‘invasion’ at all, but merely a landing of some 200-400 
men to deliver supplies to anti-Castro guerrillas already in Cuba. 

“Both times the press was debased for the government’s purpose. Both 
times the Castro government and its Soviet advisers knew from their own 
agents in the anti-Castro refugee camps and from their own observation on 
the beaches that these pronouncements were false and silly. And both 
times the American people were the only ones to be fooled. 

“It is therefore one thing to ask the press not to publish information 
about specific landings or weapons, and another to encourage the press 
to publish information known by the government to be false. 

“Officials here not only encouraged the publication of false information 
on the Cuban exercise but resented publication of the fact that the CIA 
actually imprisoned Cuban refugees because the latter didn’t like the way 
the CIA was running the show. 

“It is unfortunate, in a way, that President Kennedy chose to raise this 
problem of a free press in a cold war immediately after the Cuban 
episode. For while it is a serious general problem, Cuba is a poor example. 
The trouble with the press during the Cuban crisis was not that it said too 
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much, but that it said too little. It knew what was going on ahead of the 
landing. It knew that the U.S. Government was breaking its treaty com- 
mitments and placing the reputation of the United States in the hands of a 
poorly trained and squabbling band of refugees. 

“This same press roared with indignation when Britain and France broke 
their treaty commitments to invade Suez, but it had very little to say about 
the morality, legality or practicality of the Cuban adventure when there 
was still time to stop it. 

“If the press had used its freedom during this period to protest, it might 
have been influential even in the White House, where, instead, it was being 
encouraged to put out false information and was actually putting it out. 

“No doubt the press does have to learn greater restraint than in the 
days when the United States was an isolated country, but the government 
has to do the same. For the truth that makes men free is very often the 
truth they do not like to hear and also the truth that the government 
does not like to see published either.” (The New York Times, May 10, 1961) 


The editor of a weekly Washington newsletter: 


“The bombing of Camp Libertad, the military airport near Havana on 
April 14, just before the invasion began . . . was covered not only by a 
false story but by a false plane landing in Miami. The false story, quickly 
scented by several newspapers, was that the bombing was done by defecting 
Castro airmen stationed on the field. The false plane landing story was 
fully told in Time magazine April 28. It said that the operation against 
Cuba started ‘with a surprise attack by B-26 light bombers on Cuban air- 
ports’ to destroy Castro’s air force. “To lend credence to a cover story 
that the bombings were by pilots defecting from Castro’s air force,’ Time 
reported, ‘a few .30 cal. bullets were fired into an old Cuban B-26. A 
pilot took off in the crate and landed it at Miami. . . . A reporter noted 
that dust and undisturbed grease covered bomb-bay fittings . . . guns were 
uncorked and unfired. The planes that actually did the bombing never 
were seen.” 

“Officials . . . made it clear they think the newspapers should not have 
exposed the falsity of this story. This goes beyond the standard of asking 
editors to ask themselves whether a story is in the national interest. It asks 
them to print as true whatever the government may think expedient in a 
given situation. It says that when the government lies, the press should 
fib. This is how Izvestia and Pravda are edited, but it hardly fits Jefferson’s 
idea of a free press. 

“This incident calls for further examination. A B-26 raid on Cuba’s 
military airports is quite an operation. We still don’t know the full story. 
Was it by Cuban or American pilots? Where did the planes come from 
and where did they land afterwards? Were U.S. facilities used? These are 
the questions Cuba could raise if the incident were ever brought before 
an international tribunal. We are constantly talking of the ‘infamy’ of Pearl 
Harbor, but here we had a hand in a sneak attack without a declaration of 
war on a neighboring country with which we are still legally at peace. 
The false story which covered it could not hide the truth from the Cubans; 
they knew they had not been bombed by planes from their own airfields. 
The false story—and this is the important point—was designed to hide the 
truth from the American press and the American public. . . . Is it ever in 
the national interest to let a government deceive, not a supposed enemy, but 
ourselves?” (“When the Government Lies, Must the Press Fib?” I. F. 
Stone's Weekly, May 8, 1961) 
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“Neither prudence nor ethics can justify any administration in telling 
the public things that are not so. A year ago this month, when an American 
plane was shot down over Russia, the State Department said that ‘there 
was no deliberate attempt to violate Soviet space and there never has been.’ 
This wasn’t true. It was not even usefully untrue, for the Russians already 
held the pilot, Francis Gary Powers, and had secured a confession from 
him. 

“The recent Cuban episode has not been so clear. As has been reported 
in this and other newspapers, there is no doubt that men were recruited in 
this country for the projected attack on Cuba. The fact was well known 
in and around Miami prior to the attack and could not be kept secret 
from Castro’s own spies. 

“What some leaders of our government stated in this regard did not 
square with the facts. If they could not reveal the facts, they would have 
done better to remain silent. A democracy—our democracy—cannot be 
lied to. This is one of the factors that make it more precious, more delicate, 
more difficult and yet essentially stronger than any other form of govern- 
ment in the world. 

“The basic principle involved is that of confidence. A dictatorship can 
get along without an informed public opinion. A democracy cannot. Not 
only is it unethical to deceive one’s own public as part of a system of 
deceiving an adversary government; it is also foolish. Our executive officers 
and our national legislators are elected on stated days, but actually they 
must be re-elected day by day by popular understanding and support. 

“This is what is signified by a government by consent.” (The New York 
Times, May 10, 1961) 


“There was not too little secrecy about the ill-fated Cuban expedition. 
There was too much. 

“Is it inconceivable, for example, that the President might have taken a 
sterner look at CIA’s over-all analysis if he had known of the turmoil 
created in rebel ranks by the CIA’s palpable favoritism toward right-wing 
elements? 

“Is it inconceivable that more inquisitive and venturesome reporting— 
here and in Cuba—might have given him a sounder appraisal of the mili- 
tary fantasies on which the invasion was based? Might the country not be 
better off if there had been a full, free national debate over the Eisenhower 
Administration’s secret decision to organize an invasion of Cuba? 

“Who is to define the ‘interest of national security?’ . . . Will not some 
argue that the ‘interest of national security’ is damaged by any newspaper 
reports exposing economic and social injustice in our own country? .. . 

“The line becomes steadily harder to draw. . . . If we are now committed 
to a massive exercise in ‘paramilitary’ warfare, does that mean the Congress 
has surrendered to the executive the right to declare war? Should so 
momentous a change in our historic national policy occur without even a 
semblance of national debate? 

“Mr. Kennedy said ‘no war ever posed a greater threat to our security’ 
than the present crisis and that ‘the danger has never been more clear and 
its presence has never been more imminent.’ Such language usually fore- 
shadows the suspension of basic liberties. That, of course, is not now the 
case; Mr. Kennedy explicitly asserted that he has no desire to establish the 
‘wartime discipline’ under which the Communists continuously operate. Yet 
the surface impact and logic of his words is to encourage those who would 
create such a climate here.” (New York Post, Apr. 30, 1961) 
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A POLICY TOWARD CASTRO’S CUBA 
NEGOTIATION, CAUTION, BLOCKADE 


Senator Morse (D-Ore.) is chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Latin-American Affairs. 


“The argument is made. . . that we must meet fire with fire; that we 
must beat the Communists at their own game. I reject that argument, for 
two reasons. 

“First, if we follow that course of action, we must adopt police state 
techniques and tactics. My faith in freedom, my faith in constitutional 
government, runs too deep for me, so long as I serve in this body, ever to 
underwrite police state tactics anywhere in our governmental system. . . . 

“My second reason for rejecting the argument that the United States 
must itself fight in Cuba is that in my judgment, Cuba is not a dagger 
pointed at the heart of the United States, but is instead a thorn in our 
flesh. It is an irritating thorn and a painful one, as thorns customarily are. 
But, I do not think a case can be made, on the basis at least of events to 
date and prospective events of the immediate future, to sustain the argu- 
ment that there must be military intervention into Cuba... . 

“I say to Senators today that it is my judgment that if the United 
States seeks to settle its differences with Cuba through the use of military 
might, either direct or indirect, we shall be at least a half century recover- 
ing, if we ever recover, the prestige, the understanding, the sympathy, 
and the confidence of one Latin-American neighbor after another. . . . 

“If the Organization of American States will not, or cannot act, or if 
Castro refuses to be a party to its exercise of jurisdiction, I think we ought 
to call an extraordinary session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to consider this issue, which threatens the peace of the world... . 

“If we ask the United Nations to use its juridical power and if Castro 
still refuses to conform to the jurisdiction of the United Nations, I might 
very well be asked, ‘Then would you be willing to exercise American 
military force in Cuba directly or indirectly? My answer would still 
be no, given the facts of the present situation.” (Congressional Record, 
Apr. 24, 1961) 


Senator Javits is a New York Republican. 


“First. We must concentrate our efforts on activities that will implement 
the President’s Latin-American development program, the Alliance for 
Progress. . . . I have urged that the eighteen principal European nations 
and Canada, that are parties to the OECD, which the United States has 
already joined, should make the Alliance for Progress its first partnership 
effort, thereby doubling the available resources to meet the urgent need 
for economic development in Latin America... . 

“Second. We must preserve the opportunity to proceed multilaterally. 
We must constantly keep before the eyes of the other free nations of the 
Western hemisphere the tyranny of Castroism, with the expectation that 
they will recognize it as the threat it is to their own freedom and security, 
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and will meet their commitments to defend the hemisphere against Com- 
munist subversion.” (Congressional Record, Apr. 27, 1961) 


Representative Kowalski is a Connecticut Democrat. 


“The United States has every right, under international law and under 
the inter-American treaty arrangements, to defend itself and the hemi- 
sphere from external attack, direct or indirect, whenever such an attack 
has occurred or is being prepared. It has no right, however, under inter- 
national or domestic law, and no moral justification for taking action but 
pretending that it is not doing so. Moreover, as long as the pretense exists, 
any such action must be covert, ineffective, and doomed to failure. We 
thereby compound cynicism with defeat. . . . 

“If negotiations, cease fire, and a neutralist government are preferable 
to war in Laos; if endless meetings and discussions on contro] of nuclear 
weapons are more acceptable than unilateral nuclear testing; if insults and 
abuse can be endured better in the United Nations than a clash in the 
Congo, then surely reason dictates, even though emotions cry otherwise, 
that the United States is big enough to talk to Cuba... . 

“I suggest that: 

“First. The American people can accept the land reform program and 
the social and economic changes inaugurated in Cuba, providing the gov- 
ernment of Cuba will undertake to reimburse the original owners for the 
properties taken from them. 

“Second. The American people are ready to consider the re-establish- 
ment of normal trade and commercial relations between our two countries, 
and even to offer economic aid to Cuba providing the government of Cuba 
will cease its build-up of Soviet armaments in this hemisphere, and 

“Third. The American people are eager to extend the helping hand of a 
good neighbor and accept the Cuban people as full partners in the inter- 
American society of nations, providing the government of Cuba will stop 
to serve as a base for Soviet penetration into this hemisphere. 

“I am suggesting that there is room for exploration of alternative ac- 
commodations. I am not suggesting, however, that this nation can stand 
quietly by while Cuba builds up a base hostile to our way of life and 
dedicated to support Soviet Union penetration into this hemisphere. What 
I am saying is that we should give Castro one more opportunity to demon- 
strate to the world and to the United States that he is not a tool of Soviet 
subversion. If he is willing to do this, he has nothing to fear from the 
United States.” (Congressional Record, Apr. 27, 1961) 


Senator Morton of Kentucky, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, proposes “positive principles”: 

“First. We believe that freedom will win out over communism through- 
out the world. 

“Second. We believe that the United States, in association with other 
freedom-loving peoples of the Americas, must act more energetically to 
make free institutions more secure in this hemisphere. 

“Third. We believe that the establishment of a Communist regime in 
this hemisphere cannot be tolerated. 

“Fourth. We believe that the security of the United States and of its 
people is threatened by the existence of a Soviet military base in Cuba. 

“Fifth. We believe that we cannot allow any nation, or group of nations, 
to veto a course of action needed for the security of the United States or 
of other freedom-loving states in this hemisphere. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt 


“Sixth. And we believe that a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind requires that we promptly establish whether the Pan-American system 
which has grown up over generations of generous statesmanship through- 
out the hemisphere is, in fact, capable of protecting the freedom and se- 
curity of the Americas. 

“To implement these principles and to determine whether the Monroe 
Doctrine need be invoked in this crisis, I propose the following course of 
action: 

“First, let the President call a meeting of the presidents of all the Amer- 
ican republics and ask their cooperation in carrying out the provisions of 
the act of Rio de Janeiro and related treaties under which the Organization 
of American States sought to provide against non-American nations estab- 
lishing a bridgehead in the New World such as that erected by the Mos- 
cow-sponsored Communist regime in Cuba... . 

“If the presidents of our sister-republics in this hemisphere do not, for 
whatever reason, want such a meeting, President Kennedy should invoke 
the Rio Treaty and ask the Secretary of the Council of American States 
to convoke a meeting at the Pan-American Union at Washington. He 
should lay before that meeting the considerations and circumstances which 
demand united hemisphere decisions if there is not to be unilateral action 
by the United States. We should, if this failed, make clear that we in- 
tended to carry out our obligation to defend the hemisphere under the 
Rio Treaty alone if necessary. 

“Since action by the United Nations would be subject to a Soviet veto, 
there would be no point in involving the sanctions of that body against a 
Caribbean puppet which is armed, directed, and supported by Moscow.” 
(Congressional Record, Apr. 27, 1961) 


“What, then, can the United States do? 

“There is one effective thing it can do. It can promptly establish an air 
and naval blockade of Cuba to prevent any more military weapons, sup- 
plies or manpower from being sent to Castro by outside powers—specific- 
ally, Russia and China and their satellites.” (Tampa Tribune, Apr. 22, 
1961) 


Senator Smathers is a Florida Democrat. 
“I agree with that editorial.” (Congressional Record, May 3, 1961) 


“It would be well, I think, if both the U. S. and the Soviet Union would 
decide not to use any military power or encourage any other country to 
provide military power to Cuba. If the aims of the revolution in Cuba, as 
originally stated, are carried out by Castro for the good of the people as 
a whole, trade and economic aid might come from any other area of the 
world where it was possible to develop it. 

“What unfortunately seems to be developing is a type of unrest within 
the country, which is leading to more and more of a police state because 
economic aid is on a more and more restricted basis. The inflammatory 
speeches made by Castro have not contributed one bit toward better un- 
derstanding or more willingness on the part of either the U. S. or the 
Soviet Union to solve their own difficulties in a more peaceful way. 

“The effort, it seems to me, should be to remove the military buildup 
in Cuba as quickly as possible and substitute for it such normal economic 
trade and credit as can be justified and can lead to better economic condi- 
tions for the people of Cuba.” (New York Post, Apr. 30, 1961) 
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The New Republic 


Edward Crankshaw 
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“This journal, in opposing U. S. support for the exiles’ landing two 
weeks ago, stressed that the logic of such a policy presupposed a willing- 
ness to risk U. S. intervention; the disavowal on April 12 was in our view 
quite inconsistent and self-defeating. It would have been best, or so we 
argued, if Castro had been dealt with as a long-term challenge through a 
necessarily gradual buildup of non-Communist resistance in other countries 
of Latin America; even with the missile sites and the much-discussed 
Soviet MIGs, Cuba would not pose the present danger to U. S. security 
of which the President speaks. It would have been best, too, had the threat 
of intervention been left implicit—as it has been, indeed, all along. But 
the abrupt decision to make the threat explicit does admittedly introduce 
an important new psychological factor into the Cuban scene. 

“Though it is generally assumed that Castro is now stronger than ever, 
one wonders whether his surge of strength will last when the immediate 
propaganda triumph recedes. The fear of possible U. S. intervention will 
now be constantly present. Stepped-up production for defense will ag- 
gravate his economic difficulties. All in all, Castro’s situation is far from an 
invincible one; he might not, after all, strike the Soviets as a particularly 
promising investment. This points to the wisdom of a go-slow policy on the 
part of the U. S., centered around continued support for sabotage and 
guerrilla resistance and culminating, possibly, in an arms embargo should 
the Soviet-supplied arms buildup mount. 

“Whatever the next step, our guiding lesson is that the anti-Castro strat- 
egy should look beyond his defeat; that those likely to be effective in 
rallying Cubans to another banner should have a revolutionary élan rival- 
ing Castro’s; that nowhere in the world can you fight pro-Communist 
somebodies with pro-American nobodies. 

“A secondary lesson would appear to be that the President has been 
spreading himself too thin. His momentous lapse of judgment in the Cuban 
decision after an impressive three-month peformance in foreign policy 
could reflect a preoccupation with too many dozens of smaller decisions— 
decisions now held within a narrow circle of overworked White House 
advisers but demanding, by their specialized character, the more widely 
shared expert consideration possible in a systematic and comprehensive 
process of policy planning.” (“What Went Wrong?” The New Republic, 
May 1, 1961) 


The Soviet affairs expert of The Observer (London): 


“If one believes, as Mr. Kennedy seems to believe, that Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s immediate and burning intention is to turn Cuba into a Soviet sate]- 
lite, then there is something to be said for sharp action to counter him— 
always provided such action is successful. But it seems to me possible that 
to convince oneself of this is to fall into a trap, and a very ingenious trap 
indeed. Mr. Khrushchev, as reported by Mr. Lippmann, surely gives an 
extraordinarily broad hint about the nature of this trap when, discussing 
the revolution which he thinks must come in Iran, the Soviet leader says: 

“You will assert that the Shah has been overthrown by the Commun- 
ists, and we shall be very glad to have it thought in the world that all the 
progressive people in Iran recognize that we are the leaders of the progress 
of mankind.’ 

“When President Kennedy credits the Soviet Union with being the power 
and inspiration behind the so far successful revolution of Fidel Castro, is 
he not, precisely, allowing Mr. Khrushchev to gather prestige which he 
has done little or nothing to earn? And is he not, at the same time, by 
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concentrating ‘the creeping menace’ in these tiresome little theaters, not 
merely allowing, but positively encouraging, Moscow’s claims to have a 
voice in everything everywhere, and on her own terms? 

“Is he not, finally, presenting the Communist world, including China, 
as a monolith, unified in strategy and tactics, which we know it is not?” 
(The Observer [London], Apr. 23, 1961) 


“The emphasis ought to be on isolating Castro. Even though this coun- 
try’s prestige in the hemisphere may have been injured temporarily by 
the Cuban flop, perhaps the net effect will still be that of catharsis—partic- 
ularly if the United States moves quickly to give substance to its promises 
of economic help for self-help in promoting orderly change in Latin Amer- 
ica. Castro himself is helping to promote an awakening. Until recently 
there was a tendency in some areas to dismiss the alarms about com- 
munism in Cuba as mere opposition to the reforms of a romantic revolu- 
tionary. But Castro’s contempt for elections and his direct affirmation of 
ties to Moscow may have a different effect. 

“This, in turn, ought to bring more willingness on the part of other coun- 
tries to enforce collective sanctions against the Castro regime—as has just 
been done in the exclusion of Cuba from the Inter-American Defense 
Board. A collective embargo, to be sure, would not have the same appeal 
to advocates of direct action as a military intervention or a blockade 
(which would be difficult to enforce); and it must be conceded that the 
Communist hold on Cuba is likely to increase. But in view of the humilia- 
tion of the last fortnight, the first objective now ought to be to encourage 
broader understanding of the Communist enclave in Cuba and the dangers 
it presents. 

“Then, if Castro attempts to export subversion it will be much easier to 
crack down with cooperative approval.” (Washington Post, May 3, 1961) 


“The hegemony of the United States in the Western hemisphere is 
threatened for the first time in a century. It can only be defended by a 
positive, creative policy, one that builds. Of course, we are strong enough 
to crush the Castro regime, but to do so by force would lose us far more 
than we could gain. It is hard to be patient under such provocation and 
defeat as we have experienced. Yet it is the mark of true strength to take 
both defeat and victory in one’s stride. 

“The chief danger to the United States and the rest of Latin America 
is not Cuba by herself, but Cuba as a possible model for other revolutions, 
and Cuba as a base for the spread of anti-Yankee or communistic doc- 
trines. How to counter the creeping subversion of the totalitarians is the 
great problem for the free world, as President Kennedy has recognized. 
It cannot be done by adopting their methods. That would be to surrender. 

“Defend the security of the United States. Continue by all legal means 
to encourage the anti-Batista, anti-Castro Cuban exiles in their determin- 
ation to establish a free and democratic regime with social justice. They 
must not be abandoned. 

“Above all prove—by deeds not just words—that we are determined to 
support the demands for social reforms throughout Latin America; that 
we are not merely anti-Communist; that we will oppose right-wing reac- 
tionary military dictatorships as we do left-wing, communistic dictator- 
ships; that we ask partnership and cooperation, not subservience. This is 
the only kind of ‘intervention’ that can permanently succeed in Latin 
America.” (The New York Times, Apr. 27, 1961) 
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“1) Would it be morally right for the United States to intervene with 
armed force in Cuba because we do not like the Cuban form of govern- 
ment? This newspaper believes the answer is no. To be sure, Castro is not 
the elected leader of the Cuban people. He has not only failed in his 
pledge to submit to free elections, but he has now decreed that no such 
democratic exercises will ever take place under his regime. Yet it is im- 
possible to deny that he would carry an overwhelming majority of the 
Cuban people in an election, through a combination of admiration and 
fear. 

“2) Would the Soviets want us to launch an armed attack on Cuba? 
Here the answer is surely yes. The landing of U. S. Marines on the shores 
of a small Latin-American nation would waken all the angry echoes of the 
past. Armed intervention, without the most undeniable cause, would make 
us appear the bullies of the Western hemisphere and would serve the 
cause of communism all over Latin America. 

“3) Would a simple military operation topple the Castro dictatorship 
and assure the Cuban people of a free and responsible government? The 
answer is no. No other leader has emerged who can fire the imagination 
and command the loyalty of the Cuban masses. No sane person could 
doubt that the United States could overthrow Castro by military means in 
a matter of days, if it chose to do so. But we would then face a long period 
of military occupation, in the hope of bolstering a government in Havana 
which could eventually give the Cuban people freedom and security. 
After all, we cannot force the poverty-ridden peasants of the sugar fields 
to support the form of government which we believe is best for them. 

“There remains the problem of an American military operation based 
purely on self-defense. What exactly is the nature of the Cuban threat to 
our national security? 

“One widely held theory is that Castro will allow the Soviets to estab- 
lish rocket bases on Cuban soil, there to threaten every American city with 
destruction. But Premier Khrushchev has stated categorically that he has 
no such intention. And for once there is good reason for thinking he is tell- 
ing the truth... 

“There remains the possibility of a direct attack on our naval base at 
Guantanamo. So far, the Cubans have shown little dispostion to run such 
a terrible risk. The ways of dictatorship, however, always lead from one 
excess to another. And Castro will no doubt be encouraged by his Russian 
friends to step up his defiance of Uncle Sam to a higher and higher pitch. 
It is even conceivable that Soviet agents might create what would appear 
to be a Cuban attack on Guantanamo. 

“We need to think ahead to these ugly possibilities. If Guantanamo 
were directly assaulted, there could be no question about American re- 
taliation. But what form would our reaction take? There would certainly 
be loud cries for all-out war against Castro, even including the use of 
atomic weapons. It would be hard to restrain the American effort to a 
limited operation. 

“Here again we need to look carefully before we leap. We feel that we 
have a perfect right to the Guantanamo base, which is rooted in govern- 

mental treaties. We must recognize, however, that such legalities have 
little meaning for people in Latin America and elsewhere who are fired 
with nationalist fervor. The day may come when we will have to send 
our troops, our planes and our ships to the defense of Guantanamo. But 
we should resolve in advance to be tremendously sure of the nature of 
the provocation there. We cannot afford to let some small and perhaps 
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accidental event plunge us into a war with Cuba.” (Louisville Courier- 
Journal, May 3, 1961) 


The following position was urged in a public statement signed by 41 
professors at Harvard, 13 at Brandeis, 10 at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and 4 at Boston University, and by Lewis Mumford and 
Edmund Wilson. 


“The United States government should: 1) reverse the present drift 
towards American military intervention in Cuba; 2) give no further support 
for the invasion of Cuba by exile groups; 3) seek instead to detach the 
Castro regime from the Communist bloc by working for a diplomatic 
détente and a resumption of trade relations; and 4) concentrate its con- 
structive efforts on eliminating in other parts of Latin America the social 
conditions on which totalitarian nationalism feeds.” (May 10, 1961) 


A similar statement was issued by 75 left-of-center intellectuals includ- 
ing Norman Thomas and Robert M. Hutchins. 


“Any transformation of the present Cuban regime must be the work of 
the Cuban people themselves. We are sympathetic to the true democrats 
and trade-unionists in exile, to those who proved their devotion to free- 
dom in the struggle against Batista and who seek a return to the original 
ideals of the revolution. But we believe that their cause is compromised 
in the eyes of the Cuban people by association with U. S. military power, 
and with former supporters of Batista’s bloody dictatorship. . . . 

“From the present debacle we must derive new wisdom for a better 
policy. Let this nation now declare that it will not launch or direct any 
military attack upon Cuba. Let us proclaim that we are joining the dem- 
ocratic revolution of our time, not simply in words, but in aid and political 
support. Let this nation declare that it will no longer rely upon dictators 


like Trujillo or Somoza in the struggle against communism, that it is con- 
vinced that the people of the world are the only possible ally for a nation 
dedicated to democracy. Only through such an approach can we hope for 
a victory of democracy over the totalitarianism of the right and the left.” 
(May 4, 1961) 


IS THE MONROE DOCTRINE RELEVANT? 


A special correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, writing from 
London: 


“Most citizens of the United States appear to think that the Monroe 
Doctrine justified at least the motive if not the form of execution of the 
recent affair on the beaches of Cuba. Most of even their best friends in 
other places disagree. Behind this difference of opinion lies a certain fea- 
ture of the original doctrine which for some time has been overlooked in 
the United States. The presidential message of Dec. 2, 1823, which enun- 
ciated the doctrine contains the following sentence: ‘In the wars of the 
European powers in matters relating to themselves we have never taken 
any part, nor does it conform with our policy to do.’ 

“This quotation from Monroe repeats a sentiment expressed in Wash- 
ington’s farewell address as follows: ‘Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially for- 
eign to our concerns.’ 
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“The sentiment expressed in these quotations is the premise upon which 
Monroe built his declaration that European powers should not intrude into 
the affairs of the two American continents. The question which seems not 
to arise between New York and Honolulu and Attu but does arise every- 
where else is whether the conclusion is valid now that the premise upon 
which it rests disappeared in 1917 and has not since been in operation. 

“From Washington to Wilson the United States did not concern itself 
with the affairs of Europe and did not put its weight into the contests 
which occurred among European powers. But since 1917 it has massively 
committed its weight to two major European wars, and has subsequently 
become the main antagonist to the rise of Soviet and Chinese Communist 
power, and has engaged its interests and its forces on every continent and 
in every ocean. 

“Hence, as others see it, the Monroe Doctrine belongs to that phase of 
history which ended in 1917 and hence no longer has validity. The Monroe 
Doctrine was a declaration of United States neutrality and isolationism as 
well as a ‘keep off sign posted around the Americas. The two themes 
were interwoven. 

“No one, of course, questions that the United States has a special interest 
in the Americas. What is challenged is the proposition that Washington 
can expect automatic immunity from unfriendly intrusion. It’s up to Wash- 
ington to prevent it as best it can, but under general ground rules. There 
is no longer a special and privileged ground rule. There is a serious question 
whether Washington would really want a special ground rule even if it 
could be arranged. 

“Any argument advanced for the proposition that Washington enjoys 
a special right to eliminate unfriendly governments in places as close as 
Cuba could with equal logic be advanced in behalf of Communist China 
over the off-shore islands of Matsu and Quemoy or on behalf of Moscow 
over Iran and Turkey. They, too, border on the countries concerned. Peking 
used precisely the arguments of proximity and hostility to justify its invasion 
of Tibet. Moscow uses the same arguments to justify its denial of full 
freedom to Poland, Hungary, and other of its neighbors. 

“The argument of special Washington rights in and over Cuba is the 
argument of spheres of influence. It is of some interest to note that Wash- 
ington has long challenged the idea of spheres of influence. When Churchill 
worked out a spheres-of-influence agreement with Stalin to cover 
the Balkans after World War II, Washington firmly and vigorously repu- 
diated it. 

“It is possible, even probable, that a spheres-of-influence settlement could 
be negotiated with Moscow. Both that city and Peking would probably 
be delighted to sign a deal under which they took Europe and Asia and 
perhaps Africa, leaving the Americas to Washington. Whether they would 
honor it, of course, is just one of the reasons why Washington would not 
buy. There are others. 

“The doctrine under which Washington actually has been operating for 
some time is the Truman, not the Monroe, Doctrine. Under the Truman 
Doctrine Washington does its best to defend all countries not now Com- 
munist, wherever they may be, from Communist advance. There is much 
to be said for the Truman Doctrine, but it is not logically reconcilable 
either with Monroe’s Doctrine or with a spheres-of-influence agreement. 

“Washington has excellent reasons for disliking and distrusting Castro. 
And it is frustrating to find him still there. But it is risky to attempt to 
deal with him by means which could be cited as precedents in Moscow and 
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Peking or under a doctrine which in the eyes of others has been obsolete 
in logic for forty-four years.” (Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 26, 1961) 


M. Aron is a French sociologist and commentator. 


“The Monroe Doctrine, more than a century old, was directed at 
‘European colonialism,’ an attempt by a European power to reverse a liberal 
revolution in Latin America and re-establish the reactionary authority of a 
monarch from the old continent. Moreover, the Monroe Doctrine had been 
suggested and approved by London. It had the support of the state which 
at that time possessed the mastery of the sea, and it particularly envisaged 
the use of the only methods to which the semi-traditional diplomacy of 
that period had recourse. It is easy to stop warships and troop landings when 
one enjoys the unwritten alliance of the island state which is the guarantor 
of the European balance of power. 

“But how stop ideas, propaganda, subversion? How prevent the Cubans 
from giving themselves a regime of the Soviet type? How prevent Fidel 
Castro from receiving Czech machine-guns and Russian MIGs? The con- 
version of a people to the Soviet doctrine, the adherence of a state to the 
Soviet bloc (supposing that conversion and that adherence to have taken 
place) differ fundamentally from the ‘European colonialism’ that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was intended to stop.” (Le Figaro, Apr. 29-30, 1961) 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE COMMONWEALTH 


“Until all colonialism has been ended and forgotten, the Communists 
will have an unfair advantage. In some of his speeches, President Kennedy 
has revealed an understanding of this and of the need to welcome and 
support nationalist movements that wish also to be neutralist. One hopes 
that this is still the basis of his policy. But it is impossible to reconcile this 
with intervention in every little country that seems to be flirting with com- 
munism or with his massive restatement of the Monroe Doctrine in Latin 
America. 

“It is only when the neutral nations are convinced that the West is 
prepared to respect their independence and leave them alone that they 
will see the much greater faults of the Soviet Union, which is bound by 
its own ideology to deny freedom of choice to its own people as well as 
to others. It would be a grotesque and disabling consequence of an emo- 
tional anti-communism if the West, which ought to be the pioneer of 
tolerance, came to appear almost as intolerant and blinkered as those it 
opposes.” (The Observer, Apr. 30, 1961) 


A new British Sunday newspaper: 


“If America believes that communism is evil she is in duty bound to 
help to fight it wherever she effectively can. Certainly she is bound to 
help to fight it, when opportunity offers, on an island ninety miles from her 
own shores. 

“In doing so she should cease to worry overmuch about the image she 
is presenting to the uncommitted countries or to the polychrome Tower of 
Babel on Turtle Bay. There are critics in this country who write as though 
Western foreign policy should be conducted as one vast public relations 
campaign designed to impress Dr. Nkrumah, Col. Nasser and the naked 
savages of the Congo. Insofar as America has followed this counsel she 
has been singularly unsuccessful. 

“The sad truth is that it is not righteouness but strength that impresses 
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the world at large. Khrushchev’s murderous intervention in Hungary may 
have lost the Communist party a few members in sophisticated countries, 
but it made no ultimate difference to Russia’s popularity in Asia and Africa 
or Cuba... . 

“Security, like charity, begins at home. If the United States rescues Cuba 
from communism and thence follows a firm policy of isolating the Western 
hemisphere from the infection she will already have done much to redress 
the balance on which peaceful co-existence depends. Thus strengthened, 
she will be able to play with greater assurance her predestined global role as 
leader of the West.” (The Sunday Telegraph [London], Apr. 23, 1961) 


A Canadian fortnightly: 


“President Kennedy said: “The American people are not complacent 
about Iron Curtain tanks and planes less than ninety miles from our shores.’ 
We don’t wonder. It does make people nervous to have an enemy so close, 
all the more when he has established himself on territory that had seemed 
almost like part of the homeland. But ninety miles is almost exactly the 
breadth of the Formosa Strait, which separates mainland China from the 
American tanks and planes and landing-craft at the disposal of Chiang 
Kai-shek. The air miles between Havana and New York are not many, 
but they are almost as many as lie between Moscow and the NATO base 
at Izmir, Turkey, which is staffed in part by American officers and has 
American IRBMs in its arsenal. And the U-2 incident last summer was 
a sobering reminder that bases of the same kind and capability almost 
surround the Soviet Union, a fact about which the Russians are probably 
not very complacent either. 

“Of course if there is no hope of peace, if sooner or later we must 
try military conclusions with the Communist bloc, then all allies of the 
U.S. should be glad that we have these ‘forward bases’ that may give us 
some brief military advantage. We should not be surprised, though, where 
the Communists take every opportunity to acquire similar ‘forward bases’ 
of their own in the countries (which may become more numerous than 
they are) that fall to Communist revolts. 

“If, on the other hand, we still may hope for a peaceful accommodation 
between the two hostile giants, the Cuban experience is a lesson of a dif- 
ferent sort. It is a reminder to us in North America of how people feel 
about a hostile base only ninety miles away—a reminder that peace will have 
to mean some disengagement, and that disengagement will have to be a 
movement in both directions.” (“When Are Imperialist Aggressors Not 
Imperialist Aggressors?” Maclean’s, May 20, 1961) 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY REFORM? 


Two European comments call for a clearer U. S. policy on economic 
reform in Latin America. 


“The United States has missed an opportunity to distinguish between 
the kinds of reform in Latin America that are acceptable to it, and those 
which it finds intolerably hostile to its political ideas or its economic in- 
terests. .. . The two main groups of Cuban exiles in the United States 
. . . despite considerable pressure on them to reconcile their differences, 
failed to reach agreement on one vital question, how much economic 
power they will leave in the government’s hands if they manage to throw 
Dr. Castro out of Cuba. 
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“The long denunciation of Dr. Castro’s government published by the 
State Department on April 3rd sheds no more light on the subject. It 
accuses Dr. Castro of betraying the ‘authentic revolution of the Americas’ 
without specifying what reforms are permissible under a satisfactorily 
American brand of revolution. Even in the field of land reform, where the 
tradition in the United States is radical, the State Department contents 
itself with extending approval to the ‘early projects’ of the Cuban revolu- 
tion. It says nothing about how it thinks capital should be raised (and 
labor organized) for rapid economic expansion when an underdeveloped 
country wants to stay within the bounds of authentic Americanism. In 
short, it fails to make clear to what extent it is willing to let capitalism 
be blended with socialism in Latin America. 

“As a result, the good intentions expressed by Mr. Kennedy towards 
Latin America are bound to be questioned by the skeptic who wants to 
know how far the President will follow through their implications. Un- 
doubtedly the new administration is ready to pursue a more liberal policy 
on foreign aid in the area—both in the amount of money distributed (al- 
though the sum Mr. Kennedy has specifically committed himself to so far 
is no larger than Mr. Eisenhower’s last proposals) and in requiring the 
recipients to draw up plans for economic and social reform. 

“It remains to be seen, however, what sort of plans the administration 
will give its blessing to when they are presented to the economic and social 
council of the Organization of American States, and whether these plans 
really bite into the problems of the continent. Thus, while the Latin Amer- 
icans are left in uncertainty about what they are supposed (or permitted) 
to do, they are left in no doubt at all of Washington’s hostility towards 
revolutions which, like Cuba’s, step across some unmarked dividing line. 
By accident or design, the encouragement to move ahead is less vigorous 
than the warning not to go too far.” (“The Limits of Cubanism,” The 
Economist, Apr. 22, 1961) 


A French economist in L’Express of Paris: 


“Mr. Kennedy demands from future beneficiaries of his aid program 
‘institutional reforms which will promote lasting progress.’ It is easy to list 
such reforms: 

“1) Agrarian reforms with large-scale expropriations for which no 
nation, least of all a poor nation, could pay compensation on the spot; 

“2) Nationalization of industries and public utilities which levy a usu- 
rious profit (an average of 23 per cent a year in Cuba before Castro), 
above all foreign enterprises which repatriate most of their profits; 

“3) Diversification of foreign trade in order to escape from prices set 
by the United States for goods bought as well as goods sold, and to seek 
out the most advantageous deals, especially for the capital goods which 
the United States does not furnish. 

“But these three measures, which were all taken by Cuba, were cited by 
the State Department as proofs of that country’s ‘satellization’"—particularly 
the third point (trade with ‘countries foreign to the American system’). 
What reforms and what social progress may a Latin-American nation then 
properly undertake, if it wishes to avoid the accusation of communism, 
subversion, and ideological heresy? And how can the American admin- 
istration fail, in spite of the advice of certain of its enlightened advisers, 
to see that these reforms are in any case inevitable, and will take place in 
opposition to the United States if it tries to stop them?” (L’Express [Paris], 
Apr. 27, 1961) 
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DIVIDED GERMANY 


A NEW IMAGE FOR DISTRUSTFUL NEIGHBORS? 


Mr. Freund has been on the staffs of the Institute for Advanced Studies 
at Princeton and the Council on Foreign Relations and is now a consultant 
to the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Gerald Freund “The chief task of West German diplomacy in the immediate future 
is to reduce the fear of Germany in eastern Europe, particularly in Poland, 
and to create conditions there which favor the reunification of Germany 
on a basis acceptable to the majority of its people. Bonn must re-engage 
relations with its neighbors to the east and give concrete assurances that 
it has neither claims nor designs on any territory east of the D.D.R.’s [East 
Germany’s] frontiers. The only meaningful assurance to this effect from 
the point of view of the eastern Europeans would be West German recog- 
nition of the present borders as final. It would be desirable also for Bonn to 
elaborate its current demand for Heimatrecht to show that it does not 
insist upon repatriation as a right, but is merely representing the emo- 
tional Heimatgefiihl of many expellees and refugees. The Bonn govern- 
ment can make it clear that it is agreeable to solving the repatriation prob- 
lem by offering compensation on a per capita basis, to Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia, for readmitting a restricted number of returnees from West Ger- 
many. The prospects of large-scale credits and favorable trade terms can 
be held out to the satellites as alternatives to Soviet commercial terms. The 
restitution payments to the state of Israel and other claims agreements 
currently being negotiated by West Germany with her Western neighbors 
can serve as a model for offers of indemnity, in the form of credits, to the 
Poles, Czechs, and other eastern Europeans for Nazi crimes and wartime 
destruction. 

“Over-all, the Germans could strive to impress the eastern European 
peoples with their peaceful intentions in order to heal the festering 
wounds left by the Nazi occupation. Any such effort obviously requires a 
resumption of diplomatic relations between Bonn and the eastern Euro- 
pean governments. 

“The argument that Bonn cannot recognize Polish sovereignty over the 
Oder-Neisse territories, except in exchange for Warsaw’s support of Ger- 
man reunification on Western terms, is self-contradictory. The Poles today 
are solidly against German unity, even to the point of preferring Russian 
troops in East Germany and\in Poland itself to a common frontier with a 
reunited Germany that has designs on territory and property under Polish 
control and the means of forcing its claim on Poland. While it is true that 
there is no certainty that the Poles would become less fearful of a re- 
united Germany even if Bonn recognized the Oder-Neisse line, their fears 
might at least be reduced over a period of years during which they would 
become less dependent upon Moscow for their security. . . . 

“The United States is in a position to encourage and support German 
moves toward improving relations with Poland and Czechoslovakia. Wash- 
ington can offer to guarantee a nonaggression pact among these nations 
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and offer to insure the integrity of Poland’s current Western frontier with 
Germany. Such guarantees could help to ease the fears of Germany in 
Warsaw and Prague... . 

“There is, of course, no certainty that a reactivation of Bonn’s eastern 
policy along these lines, combined with proposals for a reciprocal with- 
drawal of forces and the creation of a limited arms zone in central Eu- 
rope, would put effective pressure on the Soviet leadership both within the 
hierarchy and from the satellite governments to induce a Red Army with- 
drawal from East Germany. But there would be reasons to hope that such 
initiatives might lead in this direction, while current Western policies offer 
no hope whatever of German reunification on Western terms. Current West- 
ern policies run the risk that the West German desire for unity will en- 
courage Bonn to seek bilateral arrangements with Moscow. Whether or 
not Moscow would, in the end, strike such a bargain is uncertain; but 
there is no doubt that a major aim of the Soviet government is to bring 
the Germans into a position where this will be their only alternative. It 
follows that any policy which gives Bonn the opportunity to deal inde- 
pendently with Moscow, or leaves open this avenue as the only resort, is 
the most dangerous one the United States and the West can follow.” 
(Germany Between Two Worlds) 


IS REUNIFICATION REALLY NECESSARY? 


A British author (History in a Changing World) develops the proposal 
that the West should recognize a really free East German state. 


“It is often argued in Germany that to recognize East Germany and the 
Oder-Neisse frontier is to run contrary to the principle of self-determination 
to which the West is committed. There is no more mischievous or mis- 
leading argument. Self-determination is not, and never has been, an ab- 
stract principle to be applied without any consideration of other factors 
and circumstances. In the case of Germany it is simply a matter of his- 
torical fact to state that, except under Hitler and by the exercise of Nazi 
tyranny, there has never been any possibility of bringing all Germans 
within the boundaries of a single German state. German minorities—many 
of them expelled in and after 1945—lie scattered in bordering territories, 
and to apply the principle of self-determination to Germany, as we saw in 
the case of the Sudeten Germans in 1938, could only mean the disruption 
of the states neighboring on Germany. This, of course, is what Poland fears 
and will resist to the last. 

“But it is an even more serious question whether a united Germany in 
the heart of Europe is an acceptable solution in any event. This is simply 
a question of size, not an expression of anti-German bias; and the reality 
of the problem has always been recognized by the best Germans. It was 
Henry A. Kissinger’s hero, Gentz, who said that the truth about the rela- 
tions of Germany and Europe is that a Greater Germany must always be 
too big for little Europe; and the same warning has been reformulated in 
postwar terms by another distinguished figure in the Kennedy ranks, For 
George F. Kennan it is simply impossible to find a place for a united sov- 
ereign Germany in the framework of the system of European states, since 
a united Germany—however peaceful its intentions—would inevitably es- 
tablish a dominating position because of its size and potential. 

“It is, of course, a fact that even Bismarck’s Reich comprised only a part 
of the German nation; and it was a sign of Bismarck’s statesmanship that 
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he deliberately accepted this limitation. Nevertheless, the fact that Austria 
was excluded called down on his head the execration of Pan-Germans 
everywhere. Today, we all accept as self-evident not only Austria’s inde- 
pendence, but also its separate nationality. We forget too easily how recent 
this sense of separate Austrian nationalism is and that it was only the veto 
of the other powers, imposed in the interests of European stability, that 
prevented the return of Austria to Germany both in 1919 and 1931. We 
shall do well to consider the Austrian precedent, to ask ourselves why, if 
there could be two German states in Europe, there cannot be three. The 
idea that a partial solution which Bismarck imposed by force in 1871 is 
so sacrosanct that it must be embodied at all costs in a twentieth-century 
settlement simply does not make sense. 

“In Bonn, the ‘Austrian precedent’ is angrily rejected. The only question 
there is how reunification is to be achieved, and it has been left to the 
philosopher Karl Jaspers to ask the more searching question: whether re- 
unification is either a realistic or a desirable political objective. . . . Jaspers, 
it must be emphasized, does not advocate a ‘deal’ between Bonn and Pan- 
kow, and is resolutely opposed to recognition of the Ulbricht regime. He 
is also insistent that nothing be done to weaken the Western position in 
Berlin. On all these practical questions, he conforms closely to the official 
line. . . . Where he differs is in his estimate of where Western policy 
should aim to get. In his view the price of unity, even for the Germans 
themselves, has always been too high; it was purchased by the sacrifice of 
all that was best in German life. The object of Western policy, he suggests, 
should not be reunification, but to secure more tolerable conditions for the 
Germans in the East... . 

“His positive suggestion is that the West should discuss the position with 
the Russians over the heads of the two provisional regimes in Bonn and 
Pankow, and specifically that they should agrée to accept the finality of 
the division of Germany if Russia will withdraw its support from Ulbricht 
and restore civil liberties in the so-called ‘Democratic Republic.’ Such a 
solution, he points out, will be advantageous for West as well as for East 
Germany, for it will mean that the Bonn Republic also will at long last 
achieve a stable and recognized status and be in a position to embark on 
a normal, peaceful, internal development. 

“Jaspers writes as a German for Germans. His main concern is that Ger- 
mans on both sides of the iron curtain may live with the greatest possible 
measure of personal freedom and self-respect. The importance of his pro- 
posals is that they are not limited to this context. . . . Our interest is in a 
European settlement, which will contribute to a relaxation of current East- 
West tension, and such a settlement is unattainable so long as the German 
question remains a stumbling block. 

“For us the question is whether Jaspers’ proposals offer a better basis for 
such a settlement than the policy of reunification pursued so far. Of course, 
we do not know whether they would be acceptable to the Kremlin; we 
do not even know whether they are acceptable to the White House. All 
that is clear is that some basis of discussion will have to be found .. . , 
and that, for the present, alternatives to Jaspers’ ideas are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

“The main practical objection to German reunification is that it is a 
steeper price than the Russians will ever pay. Jaspers’ proposals, on the 
other hand, offer a basis for compromise: the Soviets are unlikely to give 
more and the West cannot accept less.” (“New Initiative on Germany,” 
The Nation, May 6, 1961) 
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EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND HOW 


DO LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES HAVE A FUTURE? 


Professor Rabi, winner of a Nobel Prize in physics, says no. 


I. 1. Rabi “The time is fast approaching when the graduate of the standard liberal 

arts college will have to have some years of graduate study if he is to 
aspire to a position in education, government, or industry. The liberal 
arts program is therefore not a terminal program for any large group of 
the population, except for housewives. . . . 

“The future system must be an integral one which will carry the student 
beyond the range of the four-year college to a point where he has enough 
knowledge of some one field to be at home in its subject matter and in the 
skills required for dealing with the problems to which it is addressed. 
And I’m now speaking not of practical problems alone, but of the intel- 
lectual problems implicit in the subject. The future system must also repair 
one of the glaring deficiencies of the present college system, namely, its 
overcareful supervision of students and the general process of spoonfeed- 
ing which inhibits the development of initiative and independence. . . . 

“Another problem—the development of the curricula in our best second- 
ary schools in the post-sputnik era—has shown that it is feasible to bring 
an important fraction of secondary school students up to the point where 
they have acquired a level of knowledge equivalent to that of the first 
year of college. This consideration, together with the previous observations, 
suggests that the time has come when one can seriously consider an amal- 
gamation of the college and the graduate school into one system, retaining 
the important flavor of the liberal arts traditional college and the initiative, 
independence, and search for new knowledge characterized by the grad- 
uate school. Such a rationalization of our educational system would allow 
for greatly increased educational efficiency and the conservation of the 
precious time of the youth of our country... . 

“The liberal arts college now attached to our universities is quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary liberal arts college, precisely because it is embedded 
in the university. There, resources for higher education do exist and the 
undergraduate cannot be immune to them. As for the divisions which still 
exist, we will have to find ways—and we will find them—of amalgamating 
college and university into one integral and efficient educational system. 

“This, I believe, is a new pattern in education made necessary by the 
circumstances in which we now find ourselves, by the complexity of our 
civilization, by the increasing diversification of knowledge, by the short- 
ness of time.” (“What Future for the Liberal Arts Colleges?” Columbia 
College Today, April 1961) 


The dean of Columbia College says yes. 


John G. Palfrey “Professor Rabi has set in motion a stimulating train of thought. But 
its logical terminus, I’m afraid, would be to eliminate me from the scene— 
by eliminating my job, . . . by eliminating Columbia College, and by send- 
ing all our freshmen to graduate school. The trouble is that he may be 
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right. But, not too surprisingly, I tend to see the emerging possibilities for 
higher education in a somewhat different form. . . . 

“The liberal arts college has long claimed it has its own level of instruc- 
tion, of maturity and of rigor, its own curriculum, its own set of objectives, 
which, taken together, set it apart both from secondary education and 
from graduate work. A college is assumed to provide a level of inquiry 
and analysis which should demand an intellectual wrench to a more ad- 
vanced level of thinking, imagination, and concept. It opens the door to an 
immense range of intellectual experience in its general education courses. 
It provides a disciplined introduction to an elected field of learning. And 
when successful, the college program has its own shape, direction, and 
completeness, with a senior year that provides a last clear chance for a large, 
informed view of what makes man man. This assignment would not seem 
to be obsolete. 

“In short, what I’m really saying is that the liberal arts can do what 
Dr. Rabi seems to desire and at the same time do something more. He 
seems to think four years is too long. I doubt it. President Kirk has in the 
past suggested—and here I am disagreeing with everybody—that a ti- 
mester system can cover the same amount of learning in three years rather 
than four. I am reminded at this point of another Columbia colleague, 
Professor Halford, and his analogy to a bottle of whiskey: drink it down 
all at once, and you're dead; drink it somewhat more slowly, and your 
system can happily absorb the poison—even benefit from it. My own hope 
—analogies aside—is a somewhat different one. 

“I think the time is coming when, as the level of secondary education 
rises, we will be presented with two alternatives—or opportunities. The 
first is to assume that what can be done with a student before he is eight- 
een does in fact overlap what can be done in college. If you accept this 
as true, then you will believe either that a student can go halfway along 
the road to graduate school before he begins college, or that, as Dr. Rabi 
suggests, the liberal arts college should be so transformed that it will in 
effect be the primary grade of a graduate university. 

“The second alternative is simply to keep the college experience a dis- 
crete interval of four years but to start the experience sooner—at the age 
of sixteen rather than eighteen. If this alternative is accepted, the dif- 
ferences between Dr. Rabi’s position and my own will be seen as differ- 
ences of degree and not of substance. For Rabi will, I’m sure, concede 
that there is some hope for the liberal arts college—I would say that there 
is great hope, and that the opportunity for extending the influence of the 
liberal arts, with their traditions intact and their standards high, has never 
been greater.” (“What Future for the Liberal Arts College?” Columbia 
College Today, April 1961) 


MACHINE TEACHING 


The case for automated teaching (see Current, January 1961, page 46) 
reaches limerick form: 


“The latest report from the Dean 
In praise of the teaching machine 
Is that Oedipus Rex 
Could have learned about sex 
By himself, and not bothered the Queen.” (Reserved table, cafeteria, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, May 13, 1961) 
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THE EVOLVING UNITED NATIONS 


THE CAPACITY FOR ACTION 


The Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs 
defines what the world organization is and what it isn’t. 


“The United Nations has suffered, to be sure, from the attacks of those 
who do not want an effectively functioning international order. But it has 
on occasion been hurt, too, by the hyperbole of its friends. The United 
Nations is the beginning of an international order, but it is not yet the 
parliament of man, not yet the ‘rule of law community.’ We are not yet 
close enough to Utopia to describe international politics in Utopian lan- 
guage, not yet close enough to touch that political Holy Grail so beloved 
by some of the earlier bobby-soxers for the United Nations. 

“Tt is not a parliament of man but it is a place where men of every shade 
and opinion can practice parliamentary diplomacy—that toughest and 
most grueling procedure for determining which of mankind’s problems 
are subject to common action by the nation states into which man has 
chosen to organize his society. 

“It is not a ‘rule of law’ community, but it és at least a forum in which 
the nations can make up the rules as they go along. If the rules are fuzzy 
and the language in which they are expressed [is] often sloppy—the sloppi- 
ness and extremisms of the language [do] seem to increase as the square 
of the membership—that merely expresses all too accurately the state of 
true agreement among the nations at this moment of history. 

“If the U. N. is not merely a glittering abstraction, a noble purpose to 
be celebrated by a speech one day a year, it is, perhaps, something more 
relevant and more interesting: a very concrete, down-to-earth system of 
organizations with a large and growing capacity to act. This system spent 
$320 millions last year and will probably be up to half a billion before long. 
It loaned $600 million more. It employed nearly 23,000 people directly. 
. .. In terms of money, which is to say executive power, it now outranks 
most of the sovereign nations of the world. And the U. N. system itself 
accounts for only one-fifth of the international organizations in which we 
as Americans take an active part... . 

“I think we find the U. N. baffling because we so often fail to distin- 
guish clearly enough between the two levels on which it operates at one 
and the same time—the symbolic level and the level of reality. 

“At the symbolic level, we engage in furious debates about general 
principles, debates which in emotionalism of expression and in parliamen- 
tary logic-chopping can be matched only in the intense, deadly serious 
discussion groups which are a feature of student life in every university 
in the world. At the symbolic level, we patch together resolutions on the 
world’s great subjects: we come out for general disarmament, we berate 
colonialism, we love economic growth even if we hate the international 
hard work it seems to require. At the symbolic level, too, we reiterate the 
principle of nonintervention in the internal affairs of member states. 

“Let there be no mistake. I’m not complaining about what is done at 
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the level of symbolism in the United Nations. If ninety-nine nations talk 
about disarmament, the few powers which have an overwhelming supply 
of arms will be more cautious about using them—or even testing the more 
dangerous ones. Generalized talk about colonialism helps speed up the 
historic evolution of every people to the point where it can decide its own 
political allegiance in its own way. Constant repetition of the principle of 
nonintervention is a help when the nations come, as they do more and 
more frequently these days, to discuss in particular situations the ethics 
of mutual involvement in each others’ affairs. 

“But the rub is here. The real is not the same as the symbolic, and 
sometimes it seems even to be a composite. That’s why the United Nations 
is a land of paradox. No one should work on United Nations affairs who 
has not cultivated a taste for the paradoxical. 

“Consider, for example, the paradox of an international organization 
whose Secretary-General is instructed by its members to involve himself 
deeply in the affairs of the Congo in the name of the principle of non- 
intervention by its individual members. 

“The United Nations is essentially a system of committees, the members 
of which are sovereign nation-states pledged not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of their neighbors. Yet at least half of its members are sufficiently 
weak, sufficiently poor, or sufficiently new at the game of world politics 
that they want and need and ask for massive support and assistance from 
their stronger neighbors—to assure their self-defense, to achieve some min- 
imum standard of internal security, to finance their economic growth, to 
train their teachers, their technicians, and their administrators—in short, 
to speed the attainment of ‘modernization.’ 

“The question in every one of the less developed areas is not whether 
there will be participation by outsiders in its nation-building process. The 
question is whether that participation will be by one country, by several 
countries competing with each other, or by the world community asa whole. 
For any country exposed to competitive bilateral intervention, the choice 
is clear. The story of the recent Congo debate, in a nutshell, was a deci- 
sion to veto competitive intervention and opt for deeper involvement 
by the world community instead. Every country large or small could see 
that the protection of its own nationhood was involved in the decision 
whether the Spanish civil war would be re-enacted in the Congo, or 
whether instead the United Nations would be strengthened to the point 
where it could begin to import into the Congo the elements of internal 
security, economic growth, and political development. 

“For this new process, the old phrase ‘self-determination’ is still a per- 
fectly good description. But it can no longer mean letting each country 
stew in its own juice. It means giving each country the opportunity to 
work its own destiny in an atmosphere as free as possible from external 
power politics, and with access to an adequate ration of external 
resources. .. . 

“The most striking thing about the United Nations these days, and the 
most hopeful for the future of an organized world community, is that the 
U. N. has developed a large and rapidly growing capacity to act. It has 
demonstrated that an international organization can in fact mobilize funds 
and people for economic development, that it can in fact supervise the 
administration of dependent areas, that it can in fact put together a mil- 
itary force and a group of civilian administrators to bring a modicum of 
order and security where there might otherwise be civil and communal 
rioting. 
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“Each time the organization takes on a new and bigger task, the skeptics 
wonder if it can survive the test. If the World Bank had tackled the Indus 
project ten years ago, it might have failed. If the United Nations had 
tackled the Congo or even the Gaza Strip ten years ago, it is doubtful 
that it had the executive leadership or could have developed the execu- 
tive energy to carry it off. Ten years ago, indeed, the only way the U. N. 
could act was by delegating the executive side of the job to one or a group 
of its members—as the Security Council did in setting up a defense force 
for Korea under American military leadership. 

“But now, after smaller political and military tryouts in several parts of 
the Middle East, the community of nations has come face to face in the 
Congo with the question whether it can develop and maintain a truly 
international operation—whether it can make internationalism oper- 
ational. . .. 

“It would have been more orderly to proceed from the Gaza Strip to 
the Congo in smaller steps, developing more gradually the United Nations’ 
military and administrative capability for field operations, instead of 
having to put together so large a field organization in one giant executive 
stride. It is a tribute to the nations who have served on the Security Council 
that they not only made it possible to start in the Congo, but they con- 
tinued and strengthened the mandate when the going got rough [last 
March]. 

“It is a tribute above all to the imagination and pertinacity of Dag 
Hammarskjold that he did not shrink from this opportunity to show that 
an international organization can act as well as talk. Even the Soviets 
found a backhanded way to express their admiration: in their impugning 
attack on the Office of the Secretary-General, they said they would refuse 
to ‘recognize’ him—unconsciously using about a Secretariat official the lan- 
guage usually reserved in diplomacy for relations among sovereign 
States. ... . 

“Our Soviet friends are alarmed by the demonstration that an inter- 
national agency can develop the capacity to act, and act on a substantial 
scale under emergency conditions. They prefer the sort of competitive 
bilateral intervention in which each victory takes the form of a ‘compro- 
mise’ by splitting a weak country in half and establishing another miserable 
satellite on earth. And in the longer run, they are alarmed by the possi- 
bility that the growing operational capability of the United Nations, to 
carry out a Charter which is full of dangerous thoughts about freedom 
of choice for all men, may simply bury the Communist version of history 
without even a major war to show for it. 

“That is why the Soviets have zeroed in on the Secretary-General. They 
know, from their own administrative experience as well as from the expe- 
rience of bureaucracies everywhere, that executive power can only be 
effectively organized if some one person is ultimately in charge. They know 
that to put a committee in charge of a complex operation is a device for 
making sure that the operation will sicken fast with timidity and indecision, 
those universal symptoms of administrative failure. They are deadly seri- 
ous about this ploy... . 

“It is notable that the vast majority of United Nations members see this 
proposal for what it is—a device for wrecking the executive capacity of 
the organization. . . . For the smaller countries, after all, the United 
Nations is not just one of several channels of diplomacy, as it is for us, or 
one of several channels for hell-raising, as it is for the Soviets. For the 
smaller countries the United Nations is their foreign policy, the essential 
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precondition of their being in world politics at all. They speak of an 
African bloc or an Asian bloc, but those blocs would be rather pathetic 
if there were no United Nations in which blocs of votes are a form of 
power. Without the U. N. system, the power of the powerful nations would 
not be contained the way it now is, damned up by the retaining wall of 
the general opinion of mankind. 

“But there is today in being an operational United Nations, with an 
executive branch and the capacity to act. There will have to be more and 
better ones in the future. That is why we have to make the Congo pro- 
gram work—and pick up our very large share of the tab. That is why we 
also need to help the United Nations get itself organized, in the field of 
technical assistance and investment financing, so as to bring its many in- 
struments to bear more effectively in support of each country’s economic 
development program. That is why we have to press for cooperative oper- 
ations in many fields of scientific and technical exploration. 

“That is why, finally, it is possible for every citizen to distinguish be- 
tween phony disarmament proposals and real ones. The real ones will 
contain plans for an international organization with the capacity to act— 
to inspect, to control, to publish, perhaps even to restrict to international 
use some of the more dangerous of mankind’s toys. The phony proposals 
will be those which envisage a sweeping legislative act by the parliament 
of man, but cripple or reject the executive follow-through. 

“And so I suggest to you a criterion for every action we take that affects 
the United Nations system of organizations: does it enhance, or does it 
tend to destroy, the organization’s capacity to take executive action?” 
(“The Capacity to Act,” Address, The American Society for Public Admin- 
istration, Philadelphia, Apr. 7, 1961. Available through Readers Service) 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION? 


Professor Penrose proposes a theoretical solution to the problem of vot- 
ing in global assemblies whose member states differ widely in population. 
Now Galton Professor of Eugenics at University College, London, Professor 
Penrose was elected into Britain’s Royal Society in 1953. 


“Most theoretical discussions on voting have been undertaken by mathe- 
maticians because of the inherently interesting probability problems to 
which they give rise. There are, however, some rather simple and possibly 
important results which follow from the analysis of what can be called 
‘random’ voting. In real life, most people would feel insulted by the sugges- 
tion that they were voting by chance in one way or another; but, in a statis- 
tical sense, a random arrangement of opinions is not an unreasonable 
concept. At least it should be possible to examine the theoretical conse- 
quences of this idea without giving offense. 

“The most elementary case is that in which a committee makes a decision 
by majority vote for or against a given proposal. Consider a committee of 
three people in which one member knows his own mind and the other two 
members vote at random. The resolute member will obtain the decision of 
his choice, that is to say he will be on the winning side, three times out of 
four. About the same degree of control can be exercised by a bloc vote of 
three in a committee of twenty-three. Since there is always an even chance 
that a random vote will be favorable, the power of the resolute individual 
or bloc is represented by the excess above 50 per cent of decisions which 
are won by them. It is convenient to measure voting power by doubling the 
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proportion of decisions in excess of 50 per cent which are likely to be won. 
If a bloc should win only 50 per cent of a committee’s decisions its power 
would be zero; if it won 75 per cent, its power would be one half and, if 
it won all decisions, its power would be unity. 

“Now there are two surprising features: first, that the power of a bloc 
to control decisions of a randomly voting or ‘indifferent’ population is re- 
markably strong. Secondly, it is relatively stronger in large than in small 
populations. This comes about by virtue of the fact that the power of the 
bloc depends upon the square root of the number of indifferent voters, not 
upon their absolute number. Thus we can calculate that thirty resolute 
people have almost complete control over the decisions made by majority 
vote with an indifferent population of 100. Their power is 0.998. The same 
is true for a bloc of 3,000 against a population of one million. Similarly, 
to control an indifferent world population of 2,500 million would require 
no more than 150,000 resolute voters. . . . 

“Consideration of the relation between size of electorate and voting 
power of blocs leads to most interesting conclusions. These at first sight may 
seem a little artificial and academic, but they might have critical practical 
significance in special cases. One such example is the problem of awarding 
equitable representation in a central parliament to constituencies of very 
different dimensions. In Great Britain this question is dealt with by equal- 
izing the number of electors in all constituencies as far as practicable. In a 
body such as the United Nations [General] Assembly, however, such a 
procedure is impossible. Separate member states have widely differing pop- 
ulation numbers; linguistic, social and geographical, as well as political, 
barriers prevent reorganization into groups of equal size. But, as things are 
at present, population numbers are neglected and . . . Iceland with only 
150,000 [inhabitants] has one vote, like India with 350 million. 

“How can this anomaly of representation be best rectified? Awarding 
votes per capita is useless, because each country acts as a bloc by virtue of 
its single representative. The effect would be to give no power at all to the 
small countries. They might just as well never vote. 

“There is, however, an exact theoretical solution. According to the an- 
alysis previously described, the power of each individual voter in electing 
its representatives is inversely proportional to the square root of the total 
number of his country’s voters. 

“Moreover, the power of the bloc vote awarded to his representative in 
the world assembly will be proportional to the size of that bloc, provided 
that it does not exceed about one-fifth of the total votes in the assembly. 
If, therefore, we award bloc votes in proportion to the square roots of the 
numbers of voters in different countries, each individual’s power over de- 
cisions taken in the world assembly will be the same as that of every other, 
regardless of the number of people in his country. Member states with less 
than one million inhabitants could be awarded one vote each; those with 
more than one and less than four millions, two votes, those with more than 
four and less than nine millions, three votes; and so on. Thus Iceland would 
have one . . . and India 19 votes in a world assembly. The United States 
and the U.S.S.R. would each have thirteen or fourteen votes and the 
United Kingdom, eight. 

“This is a practical suggestion. It is not likely to be taken seriously until 
the notion of applying scientific methods to questions which concern satis- 
factory and stable government becomes more popular than it is at the 
present time.” (“Some Statistical Problems of Majority Voting,” New 
Scientist, Mar. 2, 1961) 
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THE CONTROL OF SPACE 


FOR COGNOPOLITICAL REASONS 


Mr. Yeager, a special consultant to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics of the House of Representatives, suggests that knowledge of 
space may launch a third force in relations among nations. 


The exploration of space “will have a crucial effect on future world 
politics and on the subsequent development of international law in ways 
fundamentally unrelated either to standards of living or to physical ruin. 
That effect will result from the introduction of a pair of new quantities 
into the equation of international affairs. These are knowledge and under- 
standing, in that order, and they will evolve mainly through our efforts to 
learn about space. They are quantities synonymous with a newly develop- 
ing art which might appropriately be termed cognopolitics—a discipline 
even now showing on the horizon as a third force in Earth’s political 
history.” 

Historians agree that a nation’s “influence on the course of history has 
always been in direct ratio to 1) the physical power that could be sum- 
moned at any given time, or 2) the resources or wealth at the disposal of 
the state involved—or a combination of these two.” 

However, “with the fission of the atom and the Hiroshima bomb, a 
philosophical mutation took place. True, this was the greatest single dem- 
onstration of pure power the world had witnessed until then. But there 
was more to that initial mushroom cloud than destruction and fear. For 
perhaps the first time a vanquished foe looked at a conqueror with a glint 
of awe and admiration, not for the victor’s efficiency, power or skill-at- 
arms, but for his knowledge. 

“Suddenly a new world opened. Old rules, the timeworn and (pre- 
sumably) tested laws of physics, certain shibboleths of science—all began 
to lose their mold and to assume new shapes and forms. . . . Not only was 
the atom bomb a shock in itself, but the potential uncovered by this micro- 
cosmic exploration heralded such fantastic human capabilities as to drown 
out the significance of its immediate achievement, which was the close of 
World War II. . . . The race to know was on. The conception, if not the 
birth, of cognopolitics had taken place. 

“Initially the race was pegged to a continuation or maintenance of na- 
tional power. It centered mainly on the potentials of atomic energy and 
electronics in the field of armed might. It was highlighted by cloak-and- 
dagger activities, spies, secret formulas, and international nervousness over 
the scientific genie which had got out of the bottle and seemed on the 
brink of getting out of control altogether. Scientists left their laboratories 
and ivy-covered offices, at least temporarily, and plunged into politics 
and government. .. . 

“For a decade the world endured growing pains brought on by the 
impact of science on political affairs. It was just beginning to acquire a 
relatively relaxed attitude toward the maturing era of science when a new 
development shattered its budding sophistication. This was the space age, 
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ushered in during the winter of 1957-1958 by the first Soviet and Amer- 
ican satellite launchings.” 

With Sputnik and Explorer “the trend toward government-sponsored 
search for knowledge received a new shot in the arm—one with the kick 
of a rocket engine! East and West began inspecting each other’s status of 
intellect-and-information with meticulous care. By this time, both sides 
were familiar enough with the new cult of science not to limit their ob- 
servations to the surface. The demonstrated thrust of a missile motor, the 
instrumentation of the orbiting space vehicle, the re-entered nose-cone— 
these were evidence, but not the motive, design, or potential of any nation. 

“The mutual exchange of scientific surveillance thus went deeper. 
Teams of observers from many nations have spent, and are spending, 
months and years abroad in efforts to learn what the other fellow is up 
to. They have not been content to look at ‘hardware’; they have studied 
at length research programs under way, basic as well as applied; they 
have probed into techniques of communication, translation, storing and 
using of world-wide information: they have concentrated on educational 
methods, goals, trends and results; they have investigated economic and 
political practices as these are being manipulated to encourage the output 
of knowledge and scientific skills. At the same time there has been an 
intense national soul-searching of one’s own endeavors in the light of ob- 
servations made elsewhere. 

“Out of this burst of inspection and introspection has come at least one 
clear fact. It is that the knowledge-education gambit is rapidly becoming 
a sort of national god for many twentieth century countries, including 
today’s forerunners in the space arena, the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The pressure to learn—to know—has become so great in so many 
nations that the trend is beginning to spill over on the international front 
and make itself felt sharply in various relationships among nations. 

“It is in this fashion that we now seem ready to witness the birth of 
cognopolitics—which may be defined as using the force of knowledge, in 
a capacity separate from power or resources, as an instrument for influenc- 
ing the course of international policy and law. 

“For the present, the knowledge that is being sought by nations to en- 
hance their prestige appears tantamount to scientific progress. This is not 
the same thing as mere technical know-how. It embraces deeper, more 
basic knowledge. But there is no denying that emphasis is on knowledge 
as it relates to the natural sciences. And its greatest—certainly its most 
dramatic—demonstration in the foreseeable future lies in the field of space 
exploration. Here, knowledge per se, as a potent factor in world relations, 
is already identifiable as such. The political heads of most nations readily 
admit to the high degree of world prestige which goes hand in hand with 
the ability to explore space. .. . 

“Space is offering by far the most fertile environment in which states 
may boost their prestige by use of cognopolitical undertakings. Nations 
today, as they vie with one another in the lists of science, as they put up 
their satellites or build their cyclotrons or miniaturize their computers or 
dispatch their sounding probes, are thinking mainly in terms of creating 
a real capacity to explore space and, eventually, other worlds. For it has 
become apparent that those states which first pioneer in space will have a 
new force going for them in relations with their fellow countries right 
here on planet Earth. .. . 

“Will this new Third Force in international relations become co-equal, 
in time, with the traditional forces of physical power and resources? It 
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seems likely. . . . It may even be that cognopolitics will one day surpass 
and obliterate our traditional political concepts of power and resources 
to become the strongest international force abroad on the planet. For the 
time being, of course, this scarcely seems possible inasmuch as the three 
forces are closely interrelated. One must have resources, for example, 
in order to acquire sufficient knowledge to play the game of cognopolitics. 
One must have power to assure the assembly and maintenance of re- 
sources. Yet it is quite conceivable that at some point in time the import- 
ance of knowledge will heavily overshadow the other forces, simply be- 
cause the nature of knowledge will be sufficiently advanced to guarantee 
any state possessing it an automatic possession of both power and re- 
sources. In that event, if one had knowledge—one would have everything!” 

Cognopolitics “implies that knowledge will be valued not merely for 
the physical power and/or comfort that it can give—but that it will be 
sought as a means to intellectual attainment plus the increment of prestige 
which goes with that attainment. Again, this is somewhat aside from 
the concept of knowledge-for-its-own-sake; for in politics, domestic or in- 
ternational, nothing is for its own sake. In politics, all moves are calculated. 
The question is: what is the particular interest being promoted? If that 
interest becomes mainly intellectual rather than material, even though it 
is courted in whole or in part for purposes of prestige, then we shall see 
the real beginning of the third force and a major step forward in our 
civilization. 

“The advantage would seem to lie in the fact that nations might then 
be able to divorce themselves from the historic inequities of international 
law (which in some ways is law based more on might than right) and 
from various static world conditions presently determined by precedent 
and material interests. 

“Space offers the highest potential for fostering the growth of the third 
force. . . . Within several years, for instance, we should have answers in 
regard to 1) the capability of the human body to adapt itself to a space 
environment and 2) whether the time dilation theory actually works. The 
first question should be answered by Soviet and American experiments 
already in their early stages. If these check out, they should assure the 
future operation of men in space, at least within the solar system. The 
second question may be answered by the atomic clock experiments... . 
currently going forward in the United States. . . . If these also prove out, 
they will almost certainly provide an eventual stimulus to man’s efforts to 
reach the stars as well as the planets. 

“In such circumstances as these, we might reasonably expect the po- 
litical effect to be an ‘extroverting’ of nations, perhaps to the point where 
their urge to overcome the unknown (to acquire knowledge) dwarfs their 
historic desire for power and wealth. This is not to say positively that 
nations would then never fight each other for knowledge as they always 
have for power or wealth, but the enlightened atmosphere provided by 
knowledge and the tremendous efforts necessary to conquer space should 
reduce the likelihood by a marked degree. . . 

“We may find knowledge, accompanied by understanding, producing 
the gradual development of cognopolitics as a third force in international 
relationships—a development which could be the most progressive and 
fortunate circumstance to befall our civilization in many centuries. The ex- 
ploration of outer space and efforts to create a sound law of outer space 
should provide a key. For it is in these areas that the third force, with its 
almost limitless promise for either good or evil, is apt to emerge.” (“Space 
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and Cognopolitics—A Third Force in World Affairs,” Legal Problems of 
Space Exploration) 


REGULATING SPACE TRAFFIC 


Senator Kerr (D.-Okla.), is chairman of the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 


Robert S. Kerr “The United Nations established, on December 12, 1959, its permanent 

Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. The General Assembly 
asked for a study and report on the nature of legal problems which may 
arise from the exploration of outer space. Although the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union had reached agreement on the membership of this commit- 
tee, the Russians have not been willing to get started with the work. . . . 

“When space exploration began during the International Geophysical 
Year, the assumption was that nations had permission to launch satellites 
around the globe regardless of the fact that they orbited over the national 
boundary lines of many states. . . . Although no nation has objected to 
spacecraft in outer space, even since the end of the IGY, we cannot be 
sure that none ever will. If outer space is to be free for peaceful purposes, 
if outer space is to be controlled so that ever more destructive weapons 
will not be directed toward the earth, it will be necessary to devise 
international agreements. 

“The U. S. policy of international cooperation calls for agreement on 
these points: 1) that no nation shall claim sovereignty over celestial bod- 
ies; 2) that none shall engage in warlike activities or station weapons of 
mass destruction in outer space; and 3) that the U. N. should verify the 
launching of spacecraft in advance. Agreement on these points would go 
a long way toward dispelling the fear of a surprise attack. . . . 

“We have reached some agreement [on] allocating radio frequencies 
to satellites. . . . Unless nations agree on how to divide the use of channels, 
we could have utter chaos in communications. All radio transmissions 
could become hopelessly garbled. To meet this problem the Administra- 
tive Radio Conference of the International Telecommunication Union met 
in Geneva during the latter part of 1959. The result was an agreement 
whose provisions will affect about 100 nations. This treaty is now before 
the U. S. Senate, awaiting ratification. . . . 

“Rules and regulations are needed to insure that space vehicles and 
aircraft will not interfere with each other. 

“Space vehicles need to be identified and registered, and attention 
should be given to the coordination of launching. 

“When space vehicles reenter the atmosphere and land on territory 
belonging to other nations, it will be necessary to make bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements defining arrangements which are mutually satis- 
factory. 

“And, finally, we need to analyze the kind of organization we are likely 
to require for the administration of international rules and regulations,” 
whether an arrangement similar to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
“is feasible for handling the problems of space, and also whether it is 
politically practicable. There are numerous specialized organizations 
which might be called upon to administer certain types of regulation,” 
such as the World Meteorological Organization, International Telecom- 
munication Union, and International Civil Aviation Organization. 

“How are we to define spacecraft as distinguished from aircraft? Is a 
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vehicle such as the X-15, which may operate in airspace and outer space, 

an aircraft, a spacecraft, or both? How shall we define spacecraft so that 
the definition does not also apply to intercontinental ballistic missiles? 
These are not theoretical questions. The exact meanings of such words 
and terms will be needed when international agreements and treaties are 
written. We cannot afford misunderstandings.” (“The Challenge of Outer 
Space to the Legal Profession,” Law Day Address, University of Oklahoma, 
Apr. 27, 1961) 


The general counsel of the American Rocket Society and the Inter- 
national Astronautical Federation lists additional urgent problems. 


In addition to regulation of radio frequency use in outer space, there 
must be a requirement that “any nation sending radio equipment into 
space (except equipment destined for probes beyond Mars and Venus) 
. .. be able to command it to stop transmitting—or the equipment may be 
the source of interfering signals for decades to come... . 

“Of great importance to future manned space navigation is keeping the 
‘space ways’ clear. . . . We must provide now against all forms of space 
derelicts” by requiring that every object placed in orbit be capable of 
being guided into the surface of the sun or destroyed by some other means, 
or guided back to earth with full safety. “As ‘Sputniks’ become larger 
there is no assurance whatsoever that they will atomize on their retum 
to earth... . 

“We must face the space law problems of drafting, administering and 
enforcing regulations relating to safety, sanitation, health, asylum, equip- 
ment, navigation, emigration and immigration, all of which regulations 
would conform to the most universal and enlightened principles of free- 
dom and the use of property, and promulgate a code defining public and 
private liability for damage.” (“Survey of Legal Opinion on Extraterres- 
trial Jurisdiction,” Legal Problems of Space Exploration) 


The basic principles for regulating space activities may have to wait 
until the main values of space travel are clearer, according to a student- 
written Note in the Harvard Law Review. 


A recognized and respected body of “space” law is becoming a necessity 
if Soviet-U. S. rivalries in this new arena are not to breed violence, “inci- 
dents,” and ultimately war. 

The reasoned application of precedents to construct “customary” law 
will not be adequate. “Since the Soviet Union has depreciated the author- 
ity of customary international law and suggested that durable international 
rules arise only from explicit consent of states, it may regard” such doc- 
trines as freedom of the high seas and sovereignty of airspace, which 
antedate its emergence as a world power or arise from conventions to 
which it is not a party, “as having little weight as precedent. In addition, 
the public declarations of the United States during the U-2 incident sug- 
gest that it too feels free to disregard well-established principles of inter- 
national law in the light of the special pressures of the current world crisis.” 

But commitment to formal rules, in an area so subject to change, entails 
risk to a nation’s future military security. “Where changes in politics or 
technology may predictably shift the burden of a rule wholly upon one 
nation, it may hesitate to commit itself to such potential disadvantage” 
despite the desirability of establishing order. 

The law of the high seas evolved slowly and informally in response to 
changing military, economic and political conditions. Not until the nine- 
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teenth century, when the commercial use of the sea became clearly dom- 
inant over the military, and maritime trade became almost universally 
essential, did the principle of absolute freedom of noncoastal waters pre- 
vail. Even so, there have been major inroads into the principle—claims to 
suboceanic oil deposits, vast air defense zones and temporary weapons 
test areas. “It is significant that conventions, treaties, and other formaliza- 
tions of international law have played little part in the development of the 
law of the sea.” 

The evolution of the sovereignty principle in airspace exhibits fewer un- 
certainties. The experience of World War I led to an international con- 
vention in 1919 confirming national sovereignty over the space “bounded 
by perpendicular lines drawn from the underlying nation’s borders, prob- 
ably because it was believed that until aircraft were actually over the 
nation and so in position to harm it, their threat remained insufficient to 
require immediate countermeasures. Hence, the border was the point at 
which the ascertainment of hostile intentions became urgent.” Military 
considerations were found to be controlling. Airborne commerce is still 
much smaller than maritime, and in any case aircraft can pursue alterna- 
tive routes much more easily than ships if the direct route is forbidden. 

With its U-2 flights over the Soviet Union, the United States tested the 
principle that sovereignty over airspace extends no further than ability to 
control or verify overflights. This principle is, however, unsound. Military 
danger to the underlying nation does not diminish with altitude; effective 
control could only be convincingly manifested by destroying intruders; and 
a nation can take other retaliatory measures even if it cannot take direct 
action against an infringing plane. A truly unobserved violation could not 
provoke countermeasures, but this limitation is subject to another serious 
drawback: It would be completely uncertain, owing to the continuous 
expansion of the capacity to observe. The consequence would be inadvert- 
ent violations that could induce belligerent retaliation. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union have been sending non- 
military space satellites over each other’s territory at altitudes from a hun- 
dred to thousands of miles without consent but without protest. At the 
same time, however, neither nation has seemed willing to admit any right 
of the other to do so or to impart to its own acts the status of general legal 
precedents. This attitude does not simply reflect the incompleteness of 
scientific knowledge. “Scientific uncertainty relating only to the techniques 
of exploiting a new medium may forestall a detailed legal structure; it does 
not logically preclude broad, fundamental rules. In 1910, when aeronautics 
was in its infancy, sovereignty of airspace was well on its way toward 
acceptance. But where such uncertainty—reinforced perhaps by non- 
scientific factors—relates to the very values achievable through use of the 
medium, the selection of a fundamental ordering principle may stultify 
future development. This is the situation in regard to space.” 

It is as yet unclear whether space will come primarily to signify a route 
of thermonuclear bombardment or a medium of exploration and travel, in- 
cluding weather control, disarmament inspection, international communi- 
cation, and interplanetary travel. 

“Even if it were presently feasible to determine the weightier set of 
values, it is doubtful that the ordering principle which might be thought 
to foster those values could be formulated in such a manner as to operate 
effectively. If unlimited vertical sovereignty of superjacent space were con- 
ceded, uncertainty of demarcation would exist at very great distances 
from the earth. The projection of an infinitely expanding cone from a 
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rotating and simultaneously revolving sphere would create an unintelli- 
gible pattern of national sovereignties. A further complication is provided 
by an arcane problem of time at such distances. 

“The existence of these problems has seemed to call for some limit on 
national sovereignty. It is, however, difficult to fix one that is rational or 
verifiable. Ceilings derived from some supposedly significant element in 
the structure of space—for example, the aeropause, the upper extremity 
of lift, the end of the atmosphere—have been suggested. But these are 
bound to be unstable, since the altitude of the zone thus demarcated is 
incapable of reliable verification.” 

Nor is a distinction between military and nonmilitary activities practical, 
since a satellite’s functions are difficult to ascertain or classify, as in the 
case of photographing cloud structures and incidentally the territory below. 

Although an ordering framework for space is not imminent and defini- 
tions of sovereign rights will remain tentative for the foreseeable future, 
“a solution along the line of the Antarctic treaty is not appropriate here 
Antarctica has little military significance. This is indicated by the ability 
of the treaty signatories, including the United States and the Soviet Union, 
to agree on barring military activities there. Nor is it expected to have 
great economic and political significance within the near future. Thus a 
postponement of delimitation of sovereignty is unlikely to impinge upon 
vital national interests.” But such a postponement in the case of space 
would menace world peace. (“National Sovereignty of Outer Space,” 
Harvard Law Review, April 1961) 


Major General Kuhfeld is the Judge Advocate General of the U. S. 
Air Force. 


“It may be difficult for nations to come to any determination as to any 
fixed distance from earth where [airspace] sovereignty ends. [But] it 
does not really seem important that such a determination be immediately 
arrived at. 

“It seems to me that the particular activity in space, rather than dis- 
tance from the earth, is what primarily concerns a subjacent state. Pro- 
tection of the state was what led to firm claims of sovereignty over the 
territorial sea and to a nation’s airspace above it. Protection of the sub- 
jacent state will argue against agreement to any fixed distance as long as 
equal danger may exist from above such point. It is the activity in space 
that will determine the subjacent state’s tolerance of the particular satel- 
lite. No nation to date has officially protested the orbiting of any satellite 
above it. Hence, a rule of international law appears to have evolved that 
permits the overhead orbit of our current satellites [since they] do not 
present such a danger to any subjacent state as to warrant hostile action 
against them.” (“The Space Age Legal Dilemma,” Legal Problems of Space 
Exploration) 


FIRSTHAND REPORTS 


The first recorded words of the first two men to return alive from space: 


“Please report to the Party and Government, and personally to Nikita 
Sergyevich Khrushchev, that the landing was normal, I feel well, have 
no injuries or bruises.” (Tass, Apr. 12, 1961) 


“Man, what a ride!” (Washington Post, May 6, 1961) 
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House & Home 


HOMES TO LIVE IN 
A PROGRAM WITHOUT SUBSIDIES 


In an open letter to President John F. Kennedy the editors of “the 
professional magazine of the housing industry” offers five ways to stimulate 
the construction of homes without federal subsidies. 


“House & Home could not agree more wholeheartedly with all the ob- 
jectives urged in your eloquent and moving housing message—the strongest, 
longest, and broadest message in many a year. .. . We are all the more 
disappointed to find that . . . the multibillion-dollar program you propose 
is far too small to cure the vast needs you state. 

“If, as you say, 14 million families (26 per cent of the nation) are still 
ill-housed, your plan to subsidize another 100,000 public housing units 
would meet just two-thirds of 1 per cent of their needs. . . . Your plan to 
earmark another $50 million for direct loans to the aged and to reserve 
50,000 of the added public housing units for their use would meet less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the old folks’ need you dramatize. .. . 
Extending the $200-million-plus unexpended balance of the 1956 farm 
housing credit as you suggest would meet hardly 2 per cent of the need 
you state” for replacing and improving rural homes. “And if, as you say, 
‘we need a broader and more effective program to remove blight,’ your 
plan to spend another $2.5 billion to buy up slums at prices three and four 
times their reuse value would not go very far. New York City alone might 
need every cent of that money to reclaim its 7,000 acres of blight and 
decay.... 

“Combined cost of the programs you propose has been estimated at 
more than $5 billion for open and concealed subsidies. If $5 billion can 
meet only 2 per cent or at most 3 per cent of the need you dramatize so 
eloquently, what clearer demonstration could there be that America’s need 
for better homes can never be satisfied by subsidies? . . . It can be solved 
only by a radical program (meaning, literally, a program that attacks the 
problem at its roots).” 

There are five major roadblocks “that still make it impossible for the 


' dynamics of private enterprise to meet all our needs for better housing. 


. . . They can all be eliminated or minimized at no cost to the taxpayers 
by new fresh thinking and new vigorous leadership. . . . 


The High Cost of Code Chaos 


“Conflicting and archaic building codes add a thousand dollars to the 
cost of a small house, partly because so many of their requirements are 
as useless as they are costly, partly because their differences frustrate the 
vast economies offered by standardization and industrialization. Around 
Washington, for example, some builders have to build under twelve differ- 
ent local codes and find their costs varying from jurisdiction to jurisdiction 
by as much as $1,000 per unit, with even the lowest cost inflated by the 
impossibility of standardizing their production. 

“Under our form of government, code responsibility is delegated to the 
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local authorities, but . . . they cannot afford the testing needed to keep 
their codes abreast of new products and new technology. . .. And how can 
any local government bring its code in line with national standards when 
there are no national standards to get in line with? 

“Canada has shown the way to solve this problem by buttressing 
local authority with federal assistance. Through the Canadian counter- 
part of FHA (the Central Mortgage & Housing Corp.) Canada is 
preparing a Dominion code for housing—a code all local governments 
will be urged to adopt by reference, a performance code that will meet 
every local requirement (just as the New York State code provides for 
tropical hurricanes on Long Island and Arctic snows in the Adirondacks). 

“By instructing FHA to prepare, service, and promote a similar national 
code recommended for coast-to-coast adoption by reference in every U. S. 
community, you could lay the foundation for cutting the cost of building 
better homes by more than a billion dollars a year—at a yearly cost to 
FHA of less than a million dollars! 


The High Cost of Real Estate Transfers 


“Archaic ‘closing costs’ (not including prepayments) cost the buyers of 
new and existing houses more than a billion dollars a year. They discourage 
new-house sales by often taking more cash than the down payment. They 
choke used-house sales by almost doubling their selling cost (trade-ins 
usually mean accepting 15 per cent less than the appraisal value of the 
house). They thereby create the illusion that lower-price homes are in 
short supply, whereas the . . . No. 1 reason more low-priced units seem 
to be needed is that so many millions of low-priced homes are still occu- 
pied by families who could afford to pay an average of 71 per cent more. 

“Our whole system of real estate transfers and title searches . . . may 
have been good enough in the days of the old homestead passed down 
from generation to generation. It is too costly an anachronism now that 
homes are resold once every seven or eight years. What we need is a new 
legal fiction to make house transfers as quick and inexpensive as car trans- 
fers or security transfers. . . . 


The High Cost of Undependable Financing 

“The alternation of too-easy and too-tight money . . . makes it dangerous 
if not impossible for builders (and others) to make the long-range invest- 
ment in equipment and personnel needed to rationalize homebuilding costs 
at a lower level. The need for a bigger and better central mortgage facility 
to help stabilize the flow of mortgage money has been clear as far back 
as the presidency of Herbert Hoover, who sponsored the establishment 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank... . 


The High Cost of Land in Cities 

“This is the No. 1 reason (and perhaps the only reason) why private 
enterprise cannot meet the need for good low-income housing and good 
middle-income housing in big cities. A builder who pays too much for 
city land is then forced to compound his problem by building high-rise 
to spread his land costs—and building high-rise costs twice as much as 
building walkups or townhouses. 

“The No. 1 reason city land costs too much is that city land is so under- 
assessed and undertaxed. . . . Said the 1960 report of the mayor’s special 
advisor on housing in New York: “The $2 billion public housing program 
here has made no appreciable dent in the number of slum dwellings. No 
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amount of code enforcement will be able to keep pace with slum formation 
until and unless the profit is taken out of slums by taxation.’ 


The High Cost of Land in the Suburbs 

“Since 1950 building material prices have risen 24 per cent, building 
trades wages have risen 60 per cent, but suburban land costs have risen 
an average of at least 300 per cent. . . . Once again the No. 1 cause is 
undertaxation, which makes it easy for land speculators to hold millions 
of acres off the market, including much of the close-in land that should be 
developed first. This creates an artificial shortage which sends prices sky- 
rocketing and sprawls the suburbs further and further afield as builders 
move out to find land that is still cheap enough to build on. 

“Local governments subsidize land speculation by underassessing and 
undertaxing underused land; states encourage land speculation by setting 
low limits on land taxes; the Federal Government subsidizes land specu- 
lation by letting speculators deduct their costs from ordinary income taxes 
and then cash in their profits as capital gains. .. . 

“If local governments are powerless to meet the problem, it is high time 
the Federal Government took a hand. A stiff federal tax levied ad valorem 
on today’s market price of land (like the land tax levied five times in the 
first 100 years of the republic) would almost certainly be constitutional if 
the receipts are prorated back to the states. This levy would offer the two- 
fold advantage of 1) deflating land prices before they are too deeply 
involved in the nation’s credit structure and 2) providing more than 
enough money to minimize the need and pressure for further financial 
assistance to state and local governments. 

“A land tax is almost the only practical tax that can be counted on to 
lower prices and stimulate consumption instead of raising prices and in- 
hibiting production. 


Why Plan Cheap Houses? 

“We wish your program for tomorrow’s housing were aimed at tomor- 
row’s needs—not yesterday’s. We are disturbed that your message talks 
and plans so poor about housing when you talk and plan so rich for the 
economy. . . . If incomes rise throughout your administration no faster than 
they rose under your predecessor, the entire net increase in nonfarm pop- 
ulation from now to 1965 or 1969 will be families who could qualify 
FHA to pay at least $17,500 for a good house, and more than half the 
increase will be families who could pay at least $23,000. Conversely, by 
1969 there would be 4 million less nonfarm families than there were in 
1957 who could not afford to pay more than $13,500! 

“Why then do you say that the great need is for still more cheap 
houses? . . . The New Frontier for housing is not the minimum house; we 
have already built too many minimum houses since the war. The New 
Frontier for housing is the quality house—a house so much better than 
yesterday’s best that yesterday’s best is as obsolete as yesterday’s car... . 

“And if you will help the housing industry save the money now wasted 
on the chaos of codes, the money now wasted on closing costs, the money 
now wasted on discounts necessitated by uncertain financing, and the 
money now wasted on lJand-price inflation, the housing industry can build 
and sell those quality homes at prices so attractive that millions of families 
will want to buy them and housing can once again be a great growth 
factor in our expanding economy.” (“An Open Letter to the President,” 
House & Home, April 1961) 
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THE FIGHT FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental diseases and defects now account for as many hospital patients in 
the U.S. as all other disorders combined. The Joint Commission on Mental 
Iliness and Health, after a five-year study under Congressional mandate, 
recommends a revolution in treating the more than 17 million mentally dis- 
turbed Americans: keep patients out of hospitals as much as possible and 
bring treatment out into the community by a variety of methods—the approach 
pioneered in Manchester and Nottingham, England. 


DEFICIENCIES OF CUSTODIAL CARE 


The Joint Commission’s final report is the product of a committee of 
forty-five including twenty-five medical doctors, aided by a staff headed 
by Dr. Jack R. Ewalt of Boston 


“Democratic society never seems quite to have settled what should be 
done with ‘crazy people.’ . . . In principle, we (the well people, so- 
called) would like to have the mentally ill treated humanely and, if 
possible, in a manner that will enable them to recover.” Yet our “prevailing 
system, with few exceptions, has been to remove the acutely ill of mind 
far from the everyday scene—to put them away in human dump heaps... . 

“People appear uneasy of conscience about this maltreatment each time 


our archaic asylums undergo public investigation and exposure. The moral 
indignation temporarily engendered would indicate that we regard it as 
unthinkable that human beings should be so treated. The facts so arouse 
a sense of guilt that, even within the mental health professions, we would 
rather not dwell on them... . 

“In 1792, Dr. Philippe Pinel, placed by the Revolution in charge of 
two Paris insane asylums, systematically went about striking off the chains 
shackling his charges, who resembled unkempt wild animals. His Revolu- 
tionary colleagues thought him mad to release such dangerous ‘beasts,’ 
but most of the patients ceased their violent behavior when they felt free 
to move about.” 

But in the typical American state mental hospital, the first principle of 
medical therapeutics—to do nothing that will harm a patient—has been 
lost, and “we are still fighting the battle of Pinel, who was the first to 
observe that such hospitalization can convert an acute breakdown into a 
chronic state. . . . On the locked wards of the typical state [mental] 
hospital . . . there are three patients for every employee; physicians and 
nurses seldom attend the patient; he loses his rights as an individual and 
acquires none as a patient; he is encouraged to fade into the herdlike 
background; and his illness attracts attention only as it may create a 
disturbance and require his further restriction. . . . 

“This negative contribution of the state hospital has been repeatedly 
observed, and nowhere has been better expounded than in the comments 
of Dr. Robert C. Hunt, [senior director and supervising psychiatrist of the 
Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie, New York], one of the most 
progressive large mental hospitals in the United States: 
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“In our enlightened times, most of us working in public mental hospitals 

have been satisfied that we were applying the lessons learned from Pinel, 
that at least we were not making our patients worse by medieval brutalities 
even though our treatment techniques left something to be desired. This 
smugness has been shattered by Macmillan and Rees [Duncan Macmillan 
and T.P. Rees, British pioneers of the open-hospital movement] who have 
rediscovered the values of the open hospital. Their experiences . . . have 
shown beyond question that much of the aggressive, disturbed, suicidal, 
and regressive behavior of the mentally ill is not necessarily or inherently 
part of the illness as such but is very largely an artificial by-product of 
the way of life imposed upon them. The virtual disappearance of anti- 
social and irresponsible behavior when patients are treated and trusted as 
responsible fellow human beings is most convincing and forces us to a 
total re-examination of our traditional procedures. . . . 

“*The tranquilizing drugs have brought about dramatic changes in some 
of the outward manifestations of the hospital culture but do not in and 
of themselves change the basic structure. .. . 

““The presence of a treatment-minded staff, and of humane and enlight- 
ened administration, doubtless mitigates some of the evils of the custodial 
function, but does not and cannot by itself abolish the function. 

“The point I am trying to make is that the custodial culture within 
the mental hospital is in large part an inevitable consequence of the ex- 
pectations of the population we serve. Our society hopes for successful 
treatment, but it demands safe custody of those whom it rejects. . . . The 
custodial function of the mental hospital . . . can never be abolished by 
measures taken within the hospital alone.’. . . 


MOBILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


“The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health now faces the 
responsibility that we accepted from Congress to recommend a national 
program for the control of mental illness. . . . 

“The objective of modern treatment of persons with major mental illness 
is to enable the patient to maintain himself in the community in a normal 
manner. To do so, it is necessary 1) to save the patient from the debili- 
tating effects of institutionalization as much as possible, 2) if the patient 
requires hospitalization, to return him to home and community life as soon 
as possible, and 3) thereafter to maintain him in the community as long 
as possible. Therefore, aftercare and rehabilitation are essential parts of 
all service to mental patients. . . . 

“Persons who are emotionally disturbed—that is to say, under psycho- 
logical stress that they cannot tolerate—should have skilled attention and 
helpful counseling [immediately] available to them in their community if 
the development of more serious mental breakdowns is to be prevented.” 

Immediate professional attention, without waiting lists or formalized ad- 
mission procedure, “should be provided in the community for persons at 
the onset of acutely disturbed, socially disruptive, and sometimes personally 
catastrophic behavior. . . . Persons who become acutely ill require some 
quick type of care to start them toward recovery and to minimize the 
disorganization in their families and communities. Experience has demon- 
strated that a visit to the patient’s family by a social worker or by a psy- 
chiatrist, if one is available, can often quiet an erupting family situation 
that, untreated, would result in hospitalization. . . . 

“To be effective, such services must be available irrespective of whether 
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the person can pay, or whether he is a resident of a particular community, 
and without other restrictions. This means that regulations governing 
admissions must be liberalized. Some method must be developed to sub- 
sidize the patient’s care either through a voluntary prepayment plan or a 
public insurance program similar to Social Security. . . . 

“Community mental health clinics serving both children and adults . . . 
should be regarded as a main line of defense in reducing the need of 
many persons with major mental illness for prolonged or repeated hospital- 
ization. Therefore, a national mental health program should set as an ob- 
jective one fully staffed, full-time mental health clinic available to each 
50,000 of population. Greater efforts should be made to induce more 
psychiatrists in private practice to devote a substantial part of their working 
hours to community clinic services, both as consultants and as therapists. . . . 

“The need for an increase in the number of mental health clinics is 
obviously extreme, inasmuch as less than a fourth of the counties in the 
nation have them. Where clinics exist, the waiting lists are usually so long 
that they tend to defeat the clinic’s purpose of serving the community... . 

“No community general hospital should be regarded as rendering a 
complete service unless it accepts mental patients for short-term hospital- 
ization and therefore provides a psychiatric unit or psychiatric beds. Every 
community general hospital of 100 or more beds should make this pro- 
vision. . . . In the past decade, there has been an impressive increase in 
the number of general hospitals offering psychiatric treatment facilities, 
but as yet these still represent less than one-sixth of all general hospitals. 
The trend should be accelerated in every possible way, for general hospitals 
commonly have the great advantage of offering high-quality facilities at 
the onset of acute illness, when opportunities for achieving recovery are 
at their best. These hospitals offer the further advantage of keeping the 
mental patient near home and thus often help to eliminate the dehumaniz- 
ing effects of removing and isolating the patient from his own community. 
If, as, and when psychiatrists can be further persuaded to move into smaller 
communities, more general hospital psychiatric units may be expected to 
come into being. These communities should be encouraged to invest in 
mental health services by, among other things, offering psychiatrists in- 
ducements to serve the community.” 

It will be necessary “to indoctrinate general hospital administrators 
and professional staffs in the need and the feasibility of giving psychiatric 
care in their hospitals. In order for the patient to be able to go to general 
hospitals, psychiatrists, attorneys, and many judges must revolutionize their 
present thinking that hospitalization for the mentally ill requires commit- 
ment or coercion. It is obvious that for such a service to operate, the mental 
patient whose condition permits must be able to come and go as freely as 
any other patient” and move from one treatment facility to another. 

“Smaller state hospitals, of 1000 beds or less and suitably located for 
regional service, should be converted as rapidly as possible into intensive 
treatment centers for those patients with major mental illnesses in the acute 
stages or, in the case of a more prolonged illness, those with a good pros- 
pect for improvement or recovery. All new state hospital construction should 
be devoted to these smaller intensive treatment centers.” 

Our vast state mental institutions, housing as many as 10,000 or 15,000 
patients, are obsolete and should be liquidated as rapidly as can be done. 
“No further state hospitals of more than 1000 beds should be built, and 
not one patient should be added to an existing mental hospital already 
housing 1000 or more patients. It is further recommended that all existing 
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state hospitals of more than 1000 beds be gradually and progressively con- 
verted [in the next ten years] into centers for the long-term and combined 
care of chronic diseases, including mental illness.” 

The day hospital, to which the patient comes for interviews and therapy, 
“should play an increasingly important role in the care of both acute and 
chronic mental patients.” It may be that a majority of patients can be 
treated in this way. The day hospital keeps the patient’s family involved 
with him and with his treatment, and thus prevents his loss of identification 
with and support from his family and community. This loss is a central 
problem in rehabilitating discharged hospital patients. 

“We may generally state that we favor the great variety of efforts being 
made to furnish rehabilitation services before, during, or after hospitaliza- 
tion, so long as they are soundly conceived, well staffed, and operated as 
part of an integrated system of mental patient services. . .. Various methods 
of achieving rehabilitation should be integrated in all forms of services, 
among them: day hospitals, night hospitals, aftercare clinics, public health 
nursing services, foster family care, convalescent nursing homes, rehabilita- 
tion centers, work services, and ex-patient groups... . 

“It has been commonly observed that many patients are discharged 
from mental hospitals with no attempt to prepare them psychologically, 
socially, vocationally, or in other ways for the stresses that they will face 
and which may bring about their relapse. Many patients remaining in 
mental hospitals are ‘ready for release’ but are not released because of the 
lack of staff and time for resocialization procedures.” 

But the argument that we lack professionally trained manpower some- 
times seems specious when so little is done to use laymen in tasks they can 
easily perform, and have performed, under imaginative direction. “There 
has been perhaps too much emphasis on increased professional training 
in some directions . . . ; the quest for status must not be permitted to 
stand in the way of progress in mental patient care... . 


WISER USE OF MANPOWER 


“As matters stand, American psychiatry has found itself in the awkward 
position of revealing the unmet need of the mentally ill for its services 
while . . . stating it lacks the manpower to render these services. . . . 

“Without pausing here to examine the pertinent questions of what type 
of psychiatric services are offered or how the psychiatrist utilizes his time, 
we can conclude that the United States could quickly absorb the services 
in the next ten years of two to three times as many psychiatrists as it 
now has—that is, 24,000 to 36,000. If the rate of growth of the last decade 
continues through the next, however, we will have no more than 18,000 to 
20,000. The American public has no choice, if it wants to improve care 
of the untreated mentally ill, but to seek and insist upon alternatives to 
its long-cherished belief that a competent doctor of medicine should per- 
sonally attend every sick person. This is an ideal impossible of realization 
in psychiatry. Until now, we have not fully faced this reality. . . . 

“A host of persons untrained or partially trained in mental health prin- 
ciples and practices—clergymen, family physicians, teachers, probation 
officers, public health nurses, sheriffs, judges, public welfare workers, scout- 
masters, county farm agents, and others—are already trying to help and to 
treat the mentally ill in the absence of professional resources. . . . With a 
moderate amount of training through short courses and consultation on 
the job, such persons can be fully equipped with an additional skill as 
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mental health counselors; some might go on to become members of the 
mental health professional team.” Under the auspices of recognized mental 
health agencies, many forms of general, short-term psychotherapy can be 
carried out in a variety of settings by nonmedical mental health workers. 

“This is the direction in which the mental health professions must go— 
inviting and welcoming help wherever they can find it.” Each delegation of 
an act formerly construed as “the practice of medicine” gives rise to jealous 
concern for loss of authority and lay interference, but these fears habitu- 
ally prove groundless. “Today it is frequently the technician who takes the 
blood sample and tests it, the nurse who gives the intravenous injection 
and other medication . . . and the medical secretary who records the medical 
history and issues and collects the bills. All these were considered at one 
time or another to be duties of the doctor himself and, in many situations, 
still are. ... 

“The mental health professions need to launch a national manpower 
recruitment and training program, expanding on and extending present 
efforts and seeking to stimulate the interest of American youth in mental 
health work as a career. This program should include all categories of 
mental health personnel. The program should emphasize not only pro- 
fessional training but also short courses, and on-the-job training in the sub- 
professions and upgrading for partially trained persons.” 

The Federal Government should not only support a student scholarship 
and loan program, but also permit deductions from taxable income for the 
direct expenses of higher education. 


IS MENTAL ILLNESS DIFFERENT? 


In the field of education of the general public, the staff of the Joint 
Commission notes “the long-standing preference of voluntary agencies for 
the teaching of mental hygiene, or positive mental health, principles . . . 
despite lack of good evidence that it does, in fact, prevent mental illness. 
... It furnishes an alternative more pleasant than consideration of the plight 
of mental hospital patients” but it may also contribute to public rejection 
of the mentally ill and their problems. 

“Social scientists have shown us that we have missed an important 
point in our overinsistence that the public recognize that mentally ill persons 
are sick, and should be treated no differently from other sick persons. 
People appear willing enough to give this position lip service, but a majority 
apparently don’t really believe it, and thus are not moved. . . . The 
typical layman reserves his understanding of mental illness for those who 
engage in extreme forms of ‘acting crazy.’ He sees the mentally ill person 
as quite different from the physically ill and, in this instance, seems some- 
what wiser than the expert. Major mental illness is different from physical 
illness in one important aspect—it tends to disturb and repel others rather 
than evoke their sympathy and desire to help... . 

“A sharper focus in a national program against mental illness might be 
achieved if the information publicly disseminated capitalized on the aspect 
in which mental differs from physical illness. Such information should have 
at least four general objectives: 

“1) To overcome the general difficulty in thinking about recognizing 
mental illness as such—that is, a disorder with psychological as well as 
physiological, emotional as well as organic, social as well as individual 
causes and effects. 

“2) To overcome society’s many-sided pattern of rejecting the mentally 
ill, by making it clear that the major mentally ill are singularly lacking in 
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appeal, why this is so, and the need consciously to solve the rejection 
problem. 

“3) To make clear what mental illness is like as it occurs in its various 
forms and is seen in daily life and what the average person’s reactions 
to it are like, as well as to elucidate means of coping with it. 

“4) To overcome the pervasive defeatism that stands in the way of 
effective treatment. While no attempt should be made to gloss over gaps 
in knowledge of diagnosis and treatment, the fallacies of ‘total insanity,’ 
‘hopelessness,’ and ‘incurability’ should be attacked, and the prospects of 
recovery or improvement through modern concepts of treatment and re- 
habilitation should be emphasized. One aspect of the problem is that 
hospitalization taking the form of ostracism, incarceration, or punishment 
increases rather than decreases disability. . . . 

“As a matter of policy, the mental health professions can now assume 
that the public knows the magnitude if not the nature of the mental illness 
problem and psychiatry’s primary responsibility for care of mental patients. 
Henceforth the psychiatrist and his team-mates should seek ways of sharing 
this responsibility with others and correcting deficiencies and inadequacies 
without feeling the need to be overbearing, defensive, seclusive, or evasive.” 


GRADUATED FEDERAL AID 


Implementation of the Commission’s proposals will require “expenditures 
for public mental patient services [to] be doubled in the next five years 
—and tripled in the next ten... . 

“Federal aid will be needed, in large sums. It is self-evident that the 
states for the most part have defaulted on adequate care for the mentally 
ill, and have consistently done so for a century. It is likewise evident that 
the states cannot afford the kind of money needed to catch up with 
modern standards of care without revolutionary changes in their tax 
structure. . . . Only the Federal Government has the financial resources 
needed.” 

Federal grants to the states should increase in a series of graduated 
steps, with each state’s share based on its previous year’s expenditures 
and on “criteria of merit and incentive to be formulated by an expert 
advisory committee appointed by the National Institute of Mental Health.” 

Portions of the federal grants could be conditioned on the states chang- 
ing their laws to conform with modern standards of treatment such as 
those recommended in this report. In addition, states should be required 
to spend 2.5 per cent of their mental patient service funds for training 
mental health workers on all levels, and another 2.5 per cent on research. 
States should be required to encourage county, town and municipal tax 
participation in public mental health services as a means of obtaining federal 
funds. And states should “agree that no money will be spent to build mental 
hospitals of more than 1000 beds, or to add a single patient to mental 
hospitals presently having 1000 or more patients.” 

The states will soon be spending $1 billion a year for mental patient 
care (in 1959 the figure was $854 million). The Commission proposes 
that the Federal Government make grants in the ratio of 1 to 10 in the 
first year, 2 to 10 in the second, and reach a | to 1 ratio with state spend- 
ing in ten years. Local participation should be stimulated by additional 
federal grants, rising gradually from $170 million federal for $30 million 
local in the second year, to $750 million federal for $250 million local in 
the tenth year. (Action for Mental Health. Digest available through 
Readers Service) 
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CHANGING SOCIAL MORES 


MORALITY WITHOUT MARRIAGE 


Judge Hand, with Judges Charles E. Clark and Henry B. Friendly con- 
curring, delivers the opinion of the U.S. Court of Appeals (2d Circuit) in 
a naturalization case. 


“This is an appeal from an order of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York denying a petition of Marie Posusta to be naturalized. 
The petitioner is a Czechoslovakian by birth and was admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence in 1952. She married Posusta in this 
country on January 24, 1959, and filed her petition on April 20 of that year. 
The question is whether she had proved that she was a person of ‘good 
moral character’ from April 20, 1954 to April 20, 1959. The facts are as 
follows. 

“She had become Posusta’s paramour in Czechoslovakia some time in 
1936 when she was about nineteen, and she bore him one child in August, 
1940, and another in January, 1947. Posusta had himself married a woman 
named Krausova on December 30, 1939, by whom he had previously had 
a child. It is to be assumed that the petitioner’s relations with Posusta 
remained the same from 1937 or 1938, until he took his wife and her child 
with him to France in 1948. The petitioner followed them with her two 
children, and later took them to this country in 1952. After a visit back to 
France in January, 1953, she returned to the United States in July, 1954, 
Posusta having preceded her in May of that year. His marriage with Krau- 
sova ended in a divorce in March, 1954, so that there was not, and indeed 
could not have been, any adultery between them after April 20, 1954— 
five years before the petition was filed. On October 27, 1954, he and the 
petitioner took out a marriage license, and, although they did not marry 
until January 24, 1959, they continued their former relation with occasional 
interruptions. 

“Their explanation for the delay in marrying after Posusta had been 
divorced, was that he ‘wanted to take charge of’ the education of Krau- 
sova’s son which he thought he ‘could do better than’ Krausova, and that, 
if he married again, ‘she would not give me the child at all.’ This child was 
apparently still a minor.... 

“Section 1101 of Title 8 of the United States Code states eight specific 
conditions which an alien must satisfy in order to be naturalized, and then 
concludes that, although he may not be within any of the prohibited 
classes, he may nevertheless be denied naturalization if he ‘is or was not of 
good moral character.’ Much has been written as to the scope of that phrase, 
and, as was inevitable, there has been disagreement as to its meaning. 
However, it is settled that the test is not the personal moral principles of 
the individual judge or court before whom the applicant may come; the 
decision is to be based upon what he or it believes to be the ethical stand- 
ards current at the time. ... The best we can do is to improvise the response 
that the ‘ordinary’ man or woman would make... . 

“In the case at bar we think it enough that during the five years before 
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she filed her petition the petitioner on the whole did what, as things stood, 
was consonant with ‘good moral character.’ We do not indeed mean that 
her relations with Posusta are to be condoned, or indeed that persistent 
incontinence may never preclude having a ‘good moral character’; but dur- 
ing the probationary period there were greatly extenuating circumstances. 
So far as appears, Posusta was her only lover and she had been true to him 
for over twenty years. Her relations with him were not concealed; indeed 
when they were both in this country they lived under the same roof. People 
will of course differ in their degree of condemnation of such breaches of 
the moral code; we can say no more than that even a continued illicit 
relation is not inevitably an index of a bad ‘moral character.’ If she married 
Posusta, he would lose all power over his son to the son’s great disadvan- 
tage. True, she would legitimatize her own children, but she could do that 
anyway after the boy grew up, as she did in fact. It seems at least a rea- 
sonable solution to let things stand as they were until the boy became old 
enough to be independent of his mother. We do not forget that she was 
not obliged to continue her relations with Posusta; but these had been in 
all respects connubial for many years except for the absence of a legal mar- 
riage. We cannot think that good ‘morals’ compelled her to separate from 
him and leave her children fatherless in substance as they already were in 
law. Any decision was complicated, but situated as she was, the better 
course in 1954 was to accept the situation until Krausova lost her power 
over Krausova’s son.... 

“We hold that the petitioner was a person of as ‘good moral character’ 
as is necessary in order to become a citizen. 

“Order reversed; petition granted.” (Posusta v. U. S., U. S. Court of 
Appeals [2d Cir.], Jan. 6, 1961) 


SEX WITHOUT INVOLVEMENT 


A visiting lecturer at the Andover Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Mass., scrutinizes the mass appeal of Playboy. 


“Sometime this month over one million American young men will place 
sixty cents on a counter somewhere and walk away with a copy of Playboy, 
one of the most spectacular successes in the entire history of American 
journalism.” Its readership “easily exceeds that of all the independent reli- 
gious magazines, serious political and cultural journals, and literary peri- 
odicals put together. . . . Playboy’s ambitious young publisher, Hugh 
Hefner, [has pyramided] his jackpot into a chain cf night clubs, TV spec- 
taculars, bachelor tours to Europe and special discount cards. . . . 

“What accounts for this uncanny reception? . . . For sheer nudity its 
pictorial art cannot compete with such would-be competitors as Dude and 
Escapade. Rather, Playboy appeals to a highly mobile, increasingly afflu- 
ent group of young readers, mostly between eighteen and thirty, who want 
much more from their drugstore reading than bosoms and thighs. They 
need a total image of what it means to be a man. And Mr. Hefner’s 
Playboy has no hesitancy about telling them. .. . 

“The comic book that appeals to a younger generation with an analogous 
problem skillfully intersperses illustrations of incredibly muscled men and 
excessively mammalian women with advertisements for body-building 
gimmicks and foam rubber brassiere supplements. . . . Playboy merely con- 
tinues the comic book tactic for the next age group.” The skilled consumer 
“savors sports cars, liquor, high fidelity and book club selections with a 
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casual, unhurried aplomb. Though he must certainly have and use the 
latest consumption item, he must not permit himself to get too attached 
to it. The style will change and he must always be ready to adjust... . 
Sex becomes one of the items of leisure activity that the knowledgeable 
consumer of leisure handles with his characteristic skill and detach- 
ment. The girl becomes a desirable, indeed an indispensable ‘Playboy 
accessory... . 

“After all, the most famous feature of the magazine is its monthly fold- 
out photo of a playmate. She is the symbol par excellence of recreational 
sex. When play time is over, the playmate’s function ceases, so she must 
be made to understand the rules of the game. As the crew-cut young man 
in a Playboy cartoon says to the rumpled and disarrayed girl he is passion- 
ately embracing, “Why speak of love at a time like this?’ . . . 

“Drawing heavily on the phantasy life of all young Americans, [Play- 
boy’s fiction] writers utilize for their stereotyped heroines the hero’s school 
teacher, his secretary, an old girl friend, or the girl who brings her car into 
the garage where he works. The happy issue is always a casual but satisfy- 
ing sexual experience with no entangling alliances whatever. Unlike the 
women he knows in real life, the Playboy reader’s fictional girl friends know 
their place and ask for nothing more. They present no danger of perma- 
nent involvement. Like any good accessory, they are detachable and 
disposable. . . . 

“Playboy insists that its message is one of liberation. Its gospel frees us 
from captivity to the puritanical ‘hat-pin brigade.’ It solemnly crusades for 
‘frankness’ and publishes scores of letters congratulating it for its unblush- 
ing ‘candor.’ . .. [But] as much as the human male might like to terminate 
his relationship with a woman as he snaps off the stereo, or store her for 
special purposes like a camel's hair jacket, it really can’t be done. And 
anyone with a modicum of experience with women knows it can’t be done. 
Perhaps this is the reason why Playboy's readership drops off so sharply 
after the age of thirty. 

“Playboy really feeds on the presence of a repressed fear of involvement 
with women, which for various reasons is still present in many otherwise 
adult Americans. So Playboy’s version of sexuality grows increasingly 
irrelevant as authentic sexual maturity is achieved. 

“The male identity crisis to which Playboy speaks has at its roots a deep- 
set fear of sex, a fear that is uncomfortably combined with fascination. 
Playboy strives to resolve this antinomy by reducing the terrible propor- 
tions of sexuality, its power and its passion, to a packageable consumption 
item. Thus in Playboy’s iconography, the nude woman symbolizes total 
sexual accessibility, but demands nothing from the observer. . . . 

“Any theological critique of Playboy that focuses on its ‘lewdness’ will 
misfire completely. Playboy and its less successful imitators are not ‘sex 
magazines’ at all. They are basically anti-sexual. They dilute and dissipate 
authentic sexuality by reducing it to an accessory, by keeping it at a safe 
distance. 

“It is precisely because these magazines are anti-sexual that they de- 
serve the most searching kind of theological criticism. They foster a heret- 
ical doctrine of man, one at radical variance with the biblical view. For 
Playboy's man, others—especially women—are for him. They are his leisure 
accessories, his playthings. . . . 

“We must see in Playboy the latest and slickest episode in man’s con- 
tinuing refusal to be fully human.” (“Playboy’s Doctrine of Male,” Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, Apr. 17, 1961) 
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FREEDOM AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from Freedom and Communica- 
tions, by the managing director of the American Book Publishers Council. 


American society has created a communications system unparalled 
in its magnitude. Its members have more television sets and consume 
more newsprint than all the rest of the world together. The number 
and diversity of its magazines and the size of their circulation are no- 
where else approached. Its research libraries are the largest and (with 
the possible exception of Russia ) its public libraries, for all their inade- 
quacy, are the most numerous. Contrary to the general impression, it 
leads almost all nations in the per capita production of books. The daily 
flow of communication to its citizens is certainly the largest in history. 
And it is a free flow, not under governmental control and probably less 
restricted by censorship than anywhere else in the world. 

And yet there is deep social dissatisfaction with the state of the com- 
munications system. . .. An objective appraisal would probably suggest 
four major weaknesses: 

1) The system of recording and organizing advanced knowledge is 
not adequate to the current flood. 

2) Knowledge is not widely enough spread. The mass of the citizenry 
is neither well enough trained to meet new occupational demands nor 
well enough informed as citizens. 

3) The communications system has a built-in tendency to reinforce 
existing cultural interests and political views and is unreceptive to 
novelty and change. 

4) The banality, tastelessness, and sensationalism of much of its con- 
tent cheapens values and confuses purposes, rather than strengthening 
and clarifying them. 

The first of these weaknesses, since it does not involve mass com- 
munications, deserves a somewhat separate treatment that cannot be 
adequately given within the confines of this study. . . . 

The consequences of the second major weakness—the failure of the 
communications system to spread knowledge deeply or widely enough 
—are painfully and increasingly apparent. The Soviet gains upon the 
United States in many areas of science and technology have shocked 
Americans into a long overdue concern for the state of knowledge. This 
is usually expressed, and with some justification, as an attack on the 
superficial and undemanding character of much of American educa- 
tion. But the formal educational system alone certainly cannot bear the 
whole burden of maintaining the scientific and technical proficiency of 
the people. Its contact with students extends at most to their early 
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twenties, at which point a lifetime of rapid technological change still 
lies ahead of them. It can equip its students with little more than the 
ability to understand new developments, and a drive to keep them- 
selves informed. The subsequent development of their knowledge de- 
pends on the communications system and the opportunities it affords 
—the availability of scientific and technical books and journals and the 
use of the mass media for continuing training and retraining in these 
fields. ... 

The enormous sources of power made available to us [by the wider 
and more elaborate use of the new technology] can be used only by 
a society with an extremely high degree of specialization of economic 
functions; it can only work with, as it were, a highly “orchestrated” per- 
formance. . . . But even within large corporations, specific instructions 
have become less and less adequate to bring the activity of employees 
into the necessary pattern. Certainly they will be far less adequate in 
the future, as more and more jobs capable of being governed by fixed 
instructions will be taken over by machines. Increasingly the necessary 
coordination will be obtained by preparing the employee with sufficient 
training so that he has a high level of insight into the purposes of his 
work and will independently make the desired decisions when con- 
fronted with unforseeable circumstances. . . . 

This method of achieving social coordination is far more expensive 
of communication, and of communication of a higher order, than achiev- 
ing coordination by instruction from above. It means that each partici- 
pant in the common endeavor must understand the whole endeavor 
and be kept currently informed of the entire changing situation so that 
he can continuously make his own proper adaptation to it. And he must 
understand the purposes of the general enterprise and share its values 
to a degree that will impel him to make that adaptation. These needs 
will exist whether the enterprise that must be organized is a small busi- 
ness firm or the entire society... . 

Just as the advanced technology of our times must be shared by a 
much larger part of the working force than was the case with scientific 
knowledge of a generation ago, so the proportion of the population 
exercising real influence on major issues of national policy and hence 
needing to share a genuine understanding of those issues has grown. 
This is measured in part by an increase in voting. But even more im- 
portant has been the increased facility for arousing and expressing 
public opinion afforded by the new media of communication. . . . 

What I am trying to say is that our governments today cannot be 
wiser than we are. Public opinion is so easily created and so effectively 
expressed that it peremptorily defines the boundaries within which a 
choice of public policies can operate. Wise policies are possible only to 
the extent that the public understands and will support them. This 
delimiting role of public opinion has always existed, of course, but never 
until today has it been a factor of such force. Never until today, in con- 
sequence, has the necessity of a continual education of the population 
at large with respect to major issues been of such critical importance. . .. 

But our ignorance is most evident and most dangerous in the field 
of public affairs. With a depressing regularity, whenever one of the 
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public opinion polls asks the views of a large cross-section of Americans 
about any issue more complex than whom they plan to vote for as Pres- 
ident, a very large percentage will never even have heard of the issue 
being debated. And if inquiry were made as to the depth and quantity 
of knowledge on any of these issues, the result would be even more 
depressing. . .. The functional illiteracy of most Americans today is a far 
graver menace to our future than was the actual illiteracy of a century 
or more ago.... 


Yet more serious, I believe, is the overemphasis of predominant or 
majority views and interests that is “built into” the communications 
system. ... The very technology of films and especially of broadcasting 
is such that their efficiency can be realized only when they are reaching 
very large audiences. This is a constant factor that is just as present in 
the BBC as in the advertising-supported networks of the United States. 
This technological fact predisposes all the mass media to conform to 
an already widely accepted taste. It also makes it very difficult for a 
novel point of view or a just emerging problem to gain access to net- 
work broadcasts or other mass components of the communications sys- 
tem. ...I am not talking about the ability of each of two conflicting 
points of view to get on the air so long as each is a well-recognized 
point of view about a controversy that already commands attention. It 
is rather the subject or point of view in which people are not yet inter- 
ested, but ought to be, that finds understandable difficulty in gaining 
access to the mass media... . 

In any massive communications system in which the variety of simul- 
taneous communications is necessarily limited, some means of deciding 
the content carried by the system must be adopted. A political auto- 
cracy may give the listeners a fare that shapes them to its will, as in 
Russia; a minority of cultural leaders, as in Britain, may try to aim the 
programs at a cultural pitch just enough higher than the average taste 
to exercise the maximum lift upon that taste—high enough to elevate 
the audience but not so high as to lose it; or the system may seek only 
to give the audience what it wants. We have chosen the third, and rein- 
forced it with a form of advertising support that relentlessly defines 
“audience” in the largest numbers and relentlessly defines its interests 
in the least challenging and controversial terms. The consequence is to 
press majority toward unanimity and to reinforce existing tastes and 
views with their own constant and amplified echo. .. . It is not Big 
Brother that speaks from the screen; it is the homogenized image of 
ourselves, the same image that is reflected from the daily press and the 
pages of the news magazine... . 

This tendency is powerfully aided by two factors. One is that broad- 
casts have only a limited time to deal with any subject. On telecasts 
much of that limited time is devoted to pictorial presentation, which, 
though it adds greatly to the vividness of any statement, can be effec- 
tive only if very simple. It is therefore easiest for broadcasts, and par- 
ticularly for television, to present subjects in highly simplified, not to 
say superficial, form. The conceptions of issues built up by television, 
and to a large degree by radio and the popular press, hence tend to 
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cluster around certain unqualified “polar” positions. The reality of all 
the most critical problems with which we are engaged is almost un- 
believably complex. Perhaps the greatest weakness in our handling of 
them has been an ignorance—or an ignoring—of that complexity. A 
China policy has been reduced to “support Chiang and refuse to recog- 
nize Communist China.” A Middle East policy has been reduced to 
“resist Communist aggression”—the least, probably, of all the threats to 
that unhappy region. . . . It is suggested that our response to all the 
infinitely varied possibilities and degrees of aggression against us be 
simplified to the one alternative of submission or a mutually suicidal 
massive retaliation. 

These are, of course, policies of men whose image of the international 
situation is by no means dependent on the mass media; but they are 
policies supported by, and in a sense demanded by, a public trained to 
conceive of issues in simplistic terms. Public reaction to the Korean War 
demonstrates the problem. As long as this was a simple answer—“Fight 
back”—to a simple problem—“the Communists are attacking”—our re- 
sistance commanded enthusiastic popular support. As soon as our role 
became a complex and realistically limited response to a complex and 
extremely dangerous situation, it was totally rejected by the American 
people, even though without bringing on a general war it was successful 
in ending open Communist aggression, not only for then but for a decade 
thereafter. . .. The falsely simple pictures of the world and its problems 
are so deeply and effectively planted by the mass media, and public 
response to those oversimplifications is made so vigorous, that public 
policy itself becomes shaped in those terms. 

The other factor reinforcing the tendency toward oversimplified 
uniformity is that with respect to all the issues of most vital importance 
to us, the government is almost the only source of detailed information, 
much of which is classified and to be released or withheld at the govern- 
ment'’s discretion. This . . . situation will certainly continue and the areas 
of knowledge dominated by the government are likely to grow. 

When the power to govern is so linked with control over the infor- 
mation needed to appraise the acts of government, it is of the utmost 
importance that the communications process itself subject the flow of 
data to the maximum independent criticism. We need—we deeply need 
—to have our information in these sensitive areas reach us through a 
variety of channels in which it has been appraised, tested, commented 
on from as many points of view as possible. It will be fatal to the ends 
of government itself if we are reduced to the blind following of govern- 
ment policy... . 

When the great issue of the time is whether we shall be able to 
achieve a sufficiently rapid social adaptation to accommodate to the rev- 
olutionary changes introduced by science and technology, the weight 
of the communications system—not by deliberate choice, but by its 
structure—is to smother the novelty of thought that might introduce 
swift, orderly, and constructive change, and instead to reinforce what 
is. Imperial Rome and Egypt, Charles I and George III and Louis XVI 
and Nicholas II exemplify rigidity in the face of needed change. May 
the United States profit by their example. 
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A final weakness is that the overwhelmingly dominant use of the new 
communications resources developed in this century—films, radio, and 
television—has been to convey not information or opinions or works of 
art created because the composer or author has something to say, but 
rather entertainment created to formula because something has to be 
produced to occupy the theater screens and the broadcast channels. . . . 
This is another consequence of the use of many of our major resources 
for communication not as a link between persons with something to say 
and an audience with a cause to listen, but rather as a marketing device, 
with the needs of marketing rather than the creative impulses of au- 
thors or the needs of listeners as the determinant of content... . 


The values of a free society by and large lie on the side of the values 
of the individual consumer of communication rather than on the side 
of the values of the producers of communication. What we need is a 
communications system that gives the individual consumer the greatest 
resources to satisfy his needs for information and enrichment, and that 
strengthens his capacity to achieve personal development and auton- 
omy of judgment. We need a communications system whose built-in 
“lean” is toward increasing the range of information and of different 
sources of opinion and of different cultural experiences that are simul- 
taneously and conveniently available to each user rather than a system 
whose “lean” is toward increasing the size of the audience simultane- 
ously and conveniently available to one speaker. . . . 

The object of public policy in communications ought to be to open 
the way to diversity in serving the public’s diverse needs. In some ways 
this is a negative and certainly a modest policy. It will surely not revol- 
utionize the content of the mass media with Shakespeare and Mozart 
and science lectures as daily fare. For better or for worse, I hold to 
the view that people ought to have what they want, even if what most 
of them want most of the time is superficial, empty, or distasteful. I do 
not like my listening or viewing or reading dictated by those who 
want to improve my mind and broaden my culture any more than by 
those who want to improve my morals and safeguard me from political 
error. 

But people are different and want different things, and when we say 
that the communications system should give them what they want, it 
means that all the different audiences should, as nearly as practicable, 
get what they want—including those that do want Shakespeare or Mo- 
zart or science lectures—or to know what is going on in Africa or how to 
grow begonias or how the Taft-Hartley Act works. Magazines, particu- 
larly the more specialized ones, and books can now serve this need 
fairly well—not from any virtue on the part of their publishers but be- 
cause of the way their economics and technology work. But they do 
not reach enough people. Broadcasting reaches enough people but it 
is hampered, almost crippled, by its present technology and economics 
in serving any but the largest and lowest-common-denominator audi- 
ences. So part of the problem is to spread print wider, and part of it 
is to introduce more diversity into broadcasting. .. . 

No foundation or group of foundations could afford to sustain the 
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regular operating cost of a TV network, and even if one could, I suspect 


that the foundation’s insistence on noncontroversiality would prove as 
deadening as the advertiser’s. Nor do I believe that the United States 
Government can safely be entrusted with the support of a broadcasting 
network, even though it were insulated from the conduct of political 
affairs by such a device as a public corporation along the lines of the 
BBC. Our traditions are different from those of the British; in particular 
our ways of appropriating funds are different. It would be inevitable 
that annually when the television authority—or whatever we might call 
it—came up for its appropriation, program content would receive a 
vigorous Congressional scrutiny. Nothing in our experience with other 
government adventures into mass communication suggests that creative 
independence could be maintained. Diversity and novelty would be 
far harder to achieve than under almost any form of private operation. 
And in any event, it is of the utmost importance to separate the com- 
munications system as far as possible from the other seats of power in 
our society. 

The now widely supported idea that advertisers should have nothing 
to do with program content, but merely buy time for commercials as 
they now buy space for advertisements in a magazine or newspaper, 
is appealing because of that analogy. It is the rule in British commercial 
television, and I believe that it would be desirable here as far as it goes. 
. . . The advertiser [however] cannot physically be dissociated from 
program content to the degree possible in publications. He has a vital 
interest in the program surrounding his commercial, and that interest 
will find expression regardless of regulations. . . . 

There is no real hope for an effective representation of the tastes and 
interests of even quite large minorities without a great many more 
stations. This would be easily possible if the entire UHF spectrum were 
used. The difficulty is that broadcasts in those frequencies cannot be 
received by present TV sets without adapters. . . . But the future is a 
lot longer than the present, and we are setting the patterns of our com- 
munications for indefinite decades to come. The longer we postpone, 
the more difficult and costly the change. This action seems to me the 
basis of most other reforms in broadcasting. 

The second necessary step is a more adequate support of educational 
television and radio stations. Neither states nor cities nor the Federal 
Government have faced up to this problem... . 

The third step, one matching in importance the shift to the UHF 
spectrum, is the introduction of pay or subscription television. We are 
so accustomed to accept things as they are that we cannot realize how 
monstrous is our present system of financing broadcasting until we think 
how it would work applied to print. Suppose the only printed matter 
we could ever have to read were given to us free and that except for 
a few leaflets printed as a public service by the printers, it were all 
paid for by advertisers, who had the stories or articles written with a 
view to attracting the largest and best group of readers for their ad- 
vertisements. How totally print would fail to discharge its function! 
Where would be the textbook, the learned journal, the serious study of 
economics, the new poetry, the whole rich exploring world of the mind? 
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Yet that is the system we have allowed to control our dominant com- 
munications medium. . . . 

If there were numerous independent stations—both educational and 
commercial—and if there were a way they could sell programs to viewers 
rather than sponsors, the way would be opened for a substantial “pub- 
lishing” industry supplying taped or filmed programs for dissemination 
in that way.... 

The motion picture industry of the 1930’s was almost wholly devoted 
to entertainment of a very superficial sort. .. . The postwar years brought 
many changes. A series of antitrust cases, initiated earlier, restricted 
block-booking and ended producer ownership of chains of theaters. . . . 
Production was no longer dominated by studios producing routine films 
to keep their facilities occupied and placing them in controlled outlets. 
. »» Quite small independents with relatively little capital were enabled 
to enter production, bringing their own ideas. . . . Committed to no 
overhead, they were able to make as few pictures as they liked and to 
concentrate on quality... . 

The decentralization of production and theater ownership removed 
the sanctions that had made possible rigid enforcement of the Holly- 
wood code. ... This code went far beyond the banning of obscenity and 
prescribed the treatment (or nontreatment) of many fundamental so- 
cial problems. . . . Compliance with the code necessarily falsified the 
films’ dealing with many, perhaps most, of the fundamental issues that 
move men. . . . The divorce of a great deal of production from the 
ownership of manufacturing and distributing facilities paralleled the 
situation in book and magazine publishing with the same healthy 
consequences. .. . 


There are serious limitations on the competence of public policy to 
improve the performance of the newspaper press. . . . I believe it is the 
part of wisdom to accept as inevitable the trend toward monopoly of 
newspaper ownership in all but the largest cities, and to attempt to 
offset its disadvantages in part by enlarging the distribution of infor- 
mation and views through other media and in part by encouraging in 
the press a professional sense of serving as a common carrier of news 
and opinion. The latter function has been aided by the wider availability 
of excellent syndicated columns that enable a paper, if it wishes to do 
so, to present a considerable spectrum of opinion other than its own. 

The communications problems of magazines have been reasonably 
well solved insofar as they are governed by public policy, and the limita- 
tions upon a reader’s being able to get what he wants are perhaps less 
in magazines than in most other media. 

There remain a number of problems not easily within the reach of 
public policy, such as how to sustain the magazine of news and political 
comment but of minority viewpoint. A greater measure of foundation 
support might well be commended for the “little” magazine—the lit- 
erary review of limited circulation—and perhaps the more so in view 
of the even greater difficulty in finding an opportunity to present the 
works of new writers in other media. 

It is of the utmost importance that the principle of low, nationally 
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uniform postal rates for the editorial content of magazines be retained. 
This rate is already so regulated as to favor the magazine with little 
advertising, the magazine reaching into village and rural circulation, 
and the journals published by churches and other nonprofit groups. 
Future adjustments of the rate should continue that emphasis. 

Finally, though an enormous range of magazines is available to the 
reader, it is rarely feasible for him to subscribe to more than two or 
three or four. Access to any considerable part of the range of informa- 
tional resources in the many thousands of magazines and journals or in 
back issues is impractical for any individual. Magazines are almost as 
dependent as books on the library to achieve the full measure of their 
social utility... . 

Books certainly ought to receive the same treatment in postal rates 
as the editorial content of magazines, but beyond that . . . a great 
strengthening of the present public support of libraries is indispensable. 
. .. Almost the entire burden of assembling and maintaining libraries 
for research, for education, and for public service has been left to states 
and localities that have varied widely in their will and their capacity 
to support an adequate service. . . . The consequence is that 30 million 
or more persons have no library service; that as many or more have 
service so limited as to be nearly valueless; that three fourths of our 
elementary schools have no libraries; and that only the most favored 
high schools and colleges have libraries really adequate to support their 
educational objectives. . . . I think we must face the clear and inescap- 
able need for major, continuing federal aid to public, educational, and 
research libraries. The need is national, not local. It is of the essence 


of the communications system of the country that it is national, and 
misinformation or ignorance in Alabama or Wyoming or any state be- 
tween imperils the country as much as ignorance in New York or Illinois. 
Adequate support, especially where it is most needed, is available only 
from national sources. .. . 


If all of the sorts of measures here suggested, and others like them, 
were successfully carried out, . .. we would perhaps have moved the 
individual user closer to the center of communication, so that the sys- 
tem would be more effectively able to serve his needs, rather than those 
of the communicator. 

But improving the system’s capacity to respond to individual need 
will not in fact improve its content unless that is what the individual 
demands. The richest library is of no use to the slothful mind. If western 
and crime drama is not only much but most of what society wants out 
of television, then that will continue to be most of what society gets. 
Whether the communications system can well serve eager and inquiring 
minds that want to enrich their cultural lives, broaden knowledge, seek 
out the truth, achieve true independence, depends on whether there 
are minds to demand such service. And this in turn depends at last 
primarily on the educational system. . . . If the minds it sends forth 
are already closed and fulfilled, numb to the unfolding adventure 
before them—then what the communications system can offer them 
perhaps doesn’t really matter. 
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